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<i /)LETPER- TO DR. RUDGE: 


_— oh. 


Ww i sh “Thet chester Gaol, | Dedemiber' 25th, 1819 
rR” 
“Th te 1c no doubt but your good ‘sense will ‘excuse a 
Republican anda Deist, in not using smakeyithet Benen ‘ 
imaddressing you. 

ml have to acknéwiedge the receipt ofa copy of Biiine 
“Heayis’ “ View of the internal evidence of the Christian 
a,” on the Monday prior to my being taken before 
| tribunal, to receive the sentence of 3-years im- 
: y and a fine of £1500, for publishing my doubts, 
‘tad the doodts of others, of the truth of the divinity Uf the 
‘Christian religion. “The fine and imprisonment ‘would 
Aave'been a trifle, if it had been put in execution agreeable 
the law oF the country and former practice. ‘I,say it 
mu vhave’ been a trifle, in comparison, to the other 
‘gtlevanices I have been placed under. Will you not: Sir, 
a minister of the Christian religion, sign and ‘publish 
your protest against it, when 1 inform you, thatthe agents 
ernment have seized every tittle of my property 

and shut up my shop, and thereby debarred my wife from 
the means of supporting her imprisoned husband, herself, 
aud three infant children ? When | tell you, that if they 
tad given me notice, that they must have the fine instant- 
— have made arrangements for paying it before 
the time, thatthey offer to sell any-of the property? What 
tan bea stronger proof of the inability of’ the advocates 
= ‘veligion to defend the trath of its divinity 
it, than’ that’ E am writing: to you, Sir, from 


"Printed ani Published by T. Davison, 10, Duke street, Smithfield, 
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! shame to think, that that religion which he a tu be 
divine, should be enforced and supported by suth means, 
The harsh and unusually severe treatment that I met 
with at the King’s Bench prison afier the sentence was 
passed, prevented me, taking the copy of the afore. 
mentioned work to my present gaol, (or. might call it my 
goal, ag it is a place of rest and improvement that I have 
long bad in view,) but some unknown friend in London 
has happily supplied the deficiency by sending me another 
copy,.and I sball pow proceed, ( having accounted for 
_ the.delay) to giye you my opinion of it, first as a whole, 
then in, parts, | 
Taking the “View of the internal evidence.of the Chris. 
! tien religion,” by Soame , Jenyns,.as a whole, I can only 
kompare it with Sir, Thomas More’s Utopia, Harrington's 
_ Oceana, or Hume’s Common Wealth; it draws the Chris- 
tian character from the, moral preeepts of the, New 
Testament, avd holds it up to view as an internal evidence 
of the divinity of the Christian religion. But where, let me 
ask'you, Sir, are to be found the men or women who re- 
gulate their. passions and conduct by.the moral precepts 
ef the New Testament? I have mingled with professing 
Caristians of every sect, and I never yet met with either. 
J admit, that some of the precepts of the New Testameat 
_ are good, and some are quite inconsistent, similar to each 
of those. works I have mentioned above. But_ this is no 
| proof of its divinity, even if there was nothing, exception- 
able to be found in the New Testament, and that it was a 
perfeetsystem of morals, You might as well contend for 
the reality of those names, places, and circumstances 
which John Bunygn describes in his “ wild and yisiovary 
_ Mork” (since wild and visionary are become fashignable 
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“fer 


The li; btot P hileeog by had just athe to daw n ona fey 
ra England, when r Thomas Madre wrote his 
rio yt ‘He n no doubt, dithough’a a cou } rtiek, had aiscérhinent 
en0u gh fo se see, that mankit d were in ‘an diinatarat State, 
aad’ ivi My scope to that feeling, he. produced’ A work’ on 
“i it ‘isprobable, t he had entertained an idea, that s some 
ful Ae 8 ciety would act. ‘The age was pregnant with 
syste eis | of gove ‘ernment, when Harrington produced his 
Oce a; and Hume, w ho. was externally’ a pensiined 
cot jie ier, shad an idea, 7 ‘that the ‘then state ofsociety edilla 
he Mat ht would be’ more ‘natural ‘and behefic fat The 
saine” amg Re might be’ ‘said Of the New Téstamédt: “Tis 
wilh 6 more than a “compilation of ‘morals, taight’by 
different hilosophers, mixed up with no “suit degree’ of 
eae and inconsistency. What nmioral, sir, can” you 
MN tome if the. New Testament, that T ‘anit refer 


ea who existed prior to the alleged éxfstéiice 





sus christas, or Jesus the anointed? TI am wilting” td 
admi si Soame Jenyns, Dr. Rudge, or anyother person, 
alte ew wo estament contains a compilation of worals, 
but | Ve no Wali doe orig inal. | 
‘Tshall’ now f proceed ‘to take this small work to” pieces, 
which’ it a ears Christians prize ‘much? Judge Bailey 
re rred atts it, when before the holy ‘ibid ‘a8 it Ys 
divided jato propositions, I shall take them in the same 
gs JAE the outset, or in the introduction to the 
ep Ser Jenyns has. proved himself at least a ‘prudent 
A he does not mean to draw any arguments from 
ro anto Ooms, the prophecies of the Old’ Testament, or 
a * deat the New, but from “* thé interual evidence, 
ite rom. that” fcetlelicd, and those clear marks ‘of 
eesti Jptereoaiaa which _are so conspicuons in 
“a ae fat a We shall now see what all those high- 
bid “ead ‘A’ further’ proof ‘of his cautious 
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endé ts # be found in page ‘6° of'the inttoductis 

apegecebeh ‘6 what pure Christianity is, ifeailed ofa 
ite-prnainents, appendages, and corruption, 1 pretend 1 not 
orgy 5 (but? what it is not, 1 will venture ts affirm, which 
Ye, that it ly got the Offspring of fraud or fiction’: Such, on 

weuperfidial view; I’ know it must appear to ever, Hen of 
good. ‘senbe, "whose 'seise has been‘ altogether employ ed 
on other bubjeois; bit if any one will give himself the 
ait to‘examine! if with ‘accuracy and candor, he will 
pleinl y ste, that however fravd and fiction May, have 
grown ap with it, ‘yet it never Gould have been gta fted 
‘of the! bame-stockpnor planted by the same hand.” This 
Mr: Soame Jenyris,: fe half an’ admission, that the Christian 
religion is founded of those: principles. 

.sdPROPOSITION Ist;—I-a a mere assertion, that such a book 
as the New Pestament” does now exist, and that the 
s therein’mentioned did exist at. thé time specified, 
and. otha st: such 2circnmtances as are therein related, did 
eo gogur.: The only reasoris assigued for this assertion 
ate thet,:as analleged piece of history, it is aslikely t6 be 
trne.as any: other piece of history. |“ 

5 yAewill give alspecimen of his arduiicit and make the 
nersssary observations -on it: “ Tt would not be diffieult 
toprove, that these books were written ‘soon after those 
extraordinary events, which are the subjects of them ; as 
we find them quoted and referred 16 by an aniatertti sted 
sucoessign o@f writers, from those to the present times ; 
or; would it he-less.easy to show that’ thé*trott f all 
, 8 miracles only excepted) can"no ‘WOT "be 
ly, questioned, than the truth: of ‘ing Other fatts 
agarded ia any-history: whatever>as there’ Gad’ be’ no 
xeaspn tn. doubt that there existed sich ‘a’ petsdii as 

enon, Puig eakingy acting yaad ‘euffering fs siéh ‘a 
pH c described; than that there’ weté saeh 
Fiua, Herod, op /Pottius! Pilate; his ébteinpo- 

ae daspeet thatiPoter, Pauly aud Juisiée shore bet 
the authorsof tho épistles, towhich ‘thet lames are 
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than ,that,Gicero and Pliny: .did..not arse othene 
ce msepacribed fo theme -t anight, also: be rade ap- 
tt books. haying beeu.wrose by vesionecper 
iferent, times, and in distant: places; ;coulcbenst 
en ave been the work.of. a.siagle: impostor; abr ef 
a fra fraudulent combination, being all Stamped with thesame 
m 5 of eo uniform, originality.in-theigcvery: frame and 
sition,” I. haye, quoted the whole of the pare 
oe because [am inclined for, nething but» fair'play. 
Ml fir pics, there :is not any proof that: the books 
fares pose. the New Testament. were written mithip 
ib ae ‘. syears of. the Christian -era ; seeondly; that 
tn liareh doubt about, the existence of sucha persoh 
egsus is described to be.in the New: Pestament;' ax 
lau, ho was the. most. accurate historian ef: that 
a liyed just within thet time, aod ati thet 
oh might haye taken- notice of sueha person; 
ag historian was bound to notice sueh a ci¢com 
tapes, does not give us. any account afi suche per 
19,48 Jesus. is described itv be, or that sucha’ person 
yas put to death for preaching new ‘doctrines:ia opposk 
pate then. system of religion. | Historians “have 
bl? noticed all the different sects that are distin 
by name or manners in-all ages, aud Josephus 
= fo, mention, all the-sects' of bie ‘day, ana 
mongstoihers,.even. the sect: called: Christians, bit yét 
pot said a word. about Jesus being tlie authuy df 
| aig ‘am aware that there isan interpolation which 
itp dim, but:no one would in the present day ven: 
droge tht the. few lines ‘which nention the 'néind 
sWere.ap interpolation; no noteved fn a conve. 
hpistian priests. That& seet called ‘Christians 
0. years since, is admitted, bat:we heve hot the 
7 irey for: assertion: and belief; that thé épistfed' 
be, four d.in the New Testament were writen’ 
amie ot apupna ‘given itin® swithty fie ‘seca’ 
tae fad not Constaatine ithe Roman'emperor found. 
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it convenient to make a, state engine of. the Christian 
religion, | the belief of jits divinity would have soon be. 
come extinct; or have lurked only in those holes and 
corvers whence it originated. Associetics of Christians 
wee formed at an early period; it is very probable, 
that delegates passed from‘one to another, and that, they 
might write epistles to each other, but it is .w ell known 
to you, sir, that there were hun: dreds of those ¢ ‘Spels and 
sili about before the councils of Nice and i. aodicea, 
and that, prior to those councils, a certain number if 
scribes were- employed to make an arraugemeat and a 
compilation of the leading points of faith out of the 
mass"of the epistles and gospels then in being; and that 
this compilation, which now forms the New Testament, 
(with: the exception of a few interpolations, wiich it has 
“been. found’ necessary to add since, to make a eonnac- 
tion of if) was voted to be the true gospel by a majority 
of these councils, just as the Parliament of England vote 
their Jaws. , It-has been asserted, that Luke’s gespel had 
not a majority of votes as genuine, but that it was sub- 
sequently. iatruded as such. For several ceuturies those 
_ books. were confined to the pope and ‘a few of the clergy, 

and were not considered necessary to be circulated as a 
proof of the divinity of their religion, Thousands of 
Christian priests for centuries continued to preach, per- 
form; the. mass, absolve their fellowers from sins for a sum 
Of money, and practice all the rights of the then 
Christiaw retigion without ever hav ie seen a copy ofthe 
Old and'New Testament, Or knowing a sentence that it 
contained : they did every thing by rote,and felt the im- 
pemanee oftheir roligion in | proportion as it administered 
to'their- sensaalities; H*was the glorious invention of 


U5 


pripting, thrat, first occasioned the’ ciréulation of what 1 is 


AW te 


called the liely, spriptores: thelr truth’and validity began 
ites suspected about 2 50) -years ‘singe by Sir Walter 


Seti 


Raleigh, Sir Thomas More, Sir Francis, afterwards Lord 
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cou, and others, who formed themselves into a beainty 


for P ilosophical researches, and assumed ia 


copay 


. the apr ae of the present century there is a sealer 01 
its vextinguis shing the Christian religion. Since its trath 
has heen. called iu question, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of volumes have been written to prop it, and every 
species ‘of: cruelty has been practised ou those who 
oppose it ; it; but it daily loses ground, and its interested ad- 
vocates become more biiler and malignant, as ‘they be- 
come morealarmed for its safety. I have ‘said, iia I 
repeat it, “ give me the free exercise of thepress for seven 
years, and 1 reaula annihilate it in this country.” But to’ 
re{ara io Soame Jenyns, who half admits my former 
assertion, that a few scribes were employed to make a 
compilation or arrangement from the mass of absurdity 

and notsense that was circulating, and which created a 
gener ril schism, as to which was true, and which ‘was’ 
false, in ‘those days, I quote the following paragraph * . 
. wie ther these books were wrote by the authors whose’ 
names “are prefixed to them, whether they have been én 1-" 
, ci diminished, or any way corrupted by the artifice’ 
igiorance of translators, or transcribers, whether in’ 
te istorical parts the writers were instructed by & 
Petpet etual, a partial, or by any inspiration at all; whetlier : 
a religious and moral parts, they Bee their’ 
doc ial ee a divine influence, or from the instrué- 


tious an d conversation of their inaster ; whether in their’ 


S321 fi) sf 


facts ls or Sentiments there i is always thie most exact agree-° 


other +” whether they are in any case mistaken, or alwayw! 


me he or ever pretended to be so, I shall not ‘here 
dispute : tet the, Deist, ayail himself of all these doubss' 
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and difffth ties, Rid Aécide' them in’ conformity 6 bis own 
of prions, oF ana not contend, beeause they affect not'my 


po all that F assert is a plain fact, which carinot. be 
re that’ such ‘writings do now exist.” Admitted : | 


déqtiainted either with the history or private cha: 

pit Soame' Jenyns. I have ‘téad: his treatise on the 
“Origin of Evil,” I have from that formed a very | low: 
opinion of bis hitosd shied! knowledge; that he was an 
infidel to tlie divinity of Jesus I have no doubt in my own 
mind) ad think I shall make it plainly appear from the 
interval evidence of ‘the little volume before me. ~ 

OD now! proceed to’ his second proposition, which he de- 
seribes as “not quite so simple as the former,” and whichis this: 
“that from this’ book may be extracted a system of religion 
entirely new, both with regard to the object, and -the ‘doc- 
trines, » ‘not only ‘infinitely superior ‘to, but totally unlike 
evéry thieg, which had ever before entered into the mind 
of man’: I say extracted, because all the doctrines of this 
religion having been delivered at various times, and on 
various occasion’,and ‘here only historically recorded, no 
wmniform or ‘tegnlar system of theology is here to be found; 
and better wethaps it had been, if Iess labour had been em- 
ployed ‘by’ the learned, ‘to bend and twist these divine 
fisterials into the ‘polished forms of human systems, to 
thich they never will submit, and for which they were 
never intended by their great author.” Here is an “admis- 
sid, that.nothing new or original can be found in the New 
Testament; but a skilful compilation of what morals - were 
taught and had previously existed,and'a further admission, that 
itis better-adapted to bé received as'a code of morals, than 
ta be beiit'to forin ai’ established religion for different states 
of society, to which Soame Sctiyas says it will never “submit 
without distortion. 

‘Mii the ‘early’ part of this proposition, allusion is made 
tep bit “wrartd ‘place of ‘tetreat ‘for “ehristians, after ‘life 
bécomes’ extinct in the® ‘body, called : heaven ; where or 
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what sart of aoplace, this.is, 1 shall, not stop t 
rey ohvstian paints it agreeably, to bis pan team 
inagination, and.t haxe no|doubt,, sir, but that you ha | 
shape of # sensual idea, and Iishall. leave the cake the. 
ayeli that human reason, (which christian priests so, = 
pi beause they find itcontinually lashing with the 
Mira) soald reject, every thing 96 traud and. fiction, 
tah canotsbe. F econciled to or found consistent with — 
reason. On this grouod I reject the idea of, a, dutera —_ 
aad eantiet, but regret, that Paine. should “es 3; stale, 
ha pages itl fanatical, superstition on this pach Iyer 
hasistarcely been paralleled by the aaa Jv which 
Seutheatt. |, | _ cof, Johan 
,danother part jof this ¥ (on ists 
gece proposition I find the , . 
pt s; alluding.to, the Christian religion, os ae 
has so; fully declared. the necessity of wicked — 
af yet so effectually instructed he — ness and. 
one and te escape the other; no other oo B teuretiot 
ended: to,; give any-account, of the depravit ever pew 
paint out, any remedy for it: depravity of man, orto 
Clare the, unpa d for it: no other has ventured: to. de 
j eS 4 ‘ onable nature of.sin withoutthe : A - 
the sl Asa interposition, and a vicarious prea a 
ig suflerings ofa superior being.” , ement from 
of mick . g.”’... How can-the $° : 
be ‘edness and: punishment” in the affai me's RRCESTE 
; reconciled .with.the o ‘ey a airs of human life, - 
sence OF an all-merciful,: creator | of, all. thi ? om- 
doctrine might have) an ) of, all things? ‘This 
were in the. habit of taking. fees.,for pie priests 
abolniions; but the necessity of i indulgences and 
mo.other way.» It is from t y.of it can be aecounted for in 
Sclarians who dissent fro this absurd idea, that the vari 
one ntlichat sheeiaha dite 
’ ¥ inculcate th .necessit 3 urch, AB this 
*most of sinners, before the  themngel yee. the greatest 
sonra, pcre i aint Aone 
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take’ of the grave of God! Oh, monstrous idea ! tending to 
nothing but the destruction of human happiness. 

OPbis sentence is in itselfan absurdity; it first represents 
the Christian teligion as declaring the necessity of sin, and 
then dts un patdonable naturé without the mediation of one 
part of the godhead with the other, and that one part of the 
godhead is obliged to submit to the suffering of temporary 
death, to’ appease the anger of the superior part; whilst in 
other parts of this anomalous religion were taught, that the 
three parts of the godlead are coequal and coeternal, and 
threatened us with eternal punishment and damnation if we do 
not believe this. Ridiculous! not worthy of comment. 

The next paragraph, I find, is worthy of comment: it is 
this: “Some indeed there are, who, by perverting the esta- 
blished signification of words, ( which they call explaining) 
have ventured to expunge all these doctrines out of the s scrip- 
tures, for no other teason then that they are not able to com- 
prehend them; and argue thus :—The scriptures are the 
word of God; ‘in his word no propositions, coutradietory to 
reason, can ‘have a place; these propositions are contra- 
dictory to reason, and thefefore they are not there: but if 
these bold assertors would claim any regard, they should 
reverse. tlieir argument, and say,—These doctrines make a 
part, and a material part of the scriptures; they are contra- 
dictory to reason’; no propositions contradictory to reason 
can be'a part of the word of God, and therefore neither the 
seripttires; northe pretended revelation contained in them, 
can’ be derived fiom ‘him. This woult? be an argument 
worthy of rational and’candid Deists; and demand a respect- 
ful aitentions but when men pretend to disprove facts by 
roasoiig; ‘they have ‘no right to“expect ‘an answer.” If 
Soaiie- Fenyns had’ lived to the present day, he would have 
found; that! these bold ‘assertors had risen up,” that rational 
and cwadid Deists had ‘used the arguments he alludes to, and 
whatiis the respectfulattention they have found,— Why ruin 
and @ dangeon I" Blush, Christians, to’ think’ that your: re- 
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ligion.¢ cannot be def baal 
ed. 
- ‘proposition. sas et i, means. Th 
F gs, and, the. Christi an ai oi Fic On Jesus, en i 
a nah ight of his’ pale in “which fies Say- 
on % { a 
wil th eh he SRY. other phi gination preferred it nae 
pes ue pare sentence: “ Th osopher, ang the 
thin ui , contradicted, and nese, are all, plai enshvice 
of the authority. of tl : therefore wh PES 
confi “oF. thei lese books, th 4 atever WE. 
a * a6 u ispiration of th 1€ relations, wl nay 
doubt bias eyes to read, 0 eir authors, of the ‘igh thoy 
niger ‘ vanse there is Prk ears. to hear, oom acts. no 
person ¢ “ag Soame’ Jenyps book, and, in Seg ah P 
ie cal s the one or th might Res anal! is, this 
ae shall be his tho otien in questio: and if any 
wll third, and last propo ap fine anda 
7 quarks but a very few tions: although ; <i 
' indi noticed. Jn this kisi vations, but wh: ar Jone one, 
i siti 
een afnigi condemned rt sb yalour, Sietle ¢ been 
beara ilst the imaginary Ch eathenish and ism, and 
np meekness, aud y, Christian yirt fictitious 
nie did exist ne F pet i ae seatted, for 
iti ong are e . 
wh ent if a strong id ristians The 3 solleds as if they 
cir 2 that Mr. Soame 7 of. my assertion sg eof this pkor 
stian zeligion that, fenyns had dy he WAR a8 
vm Re il say, that thos Pith that never, W il on 
into, ism,and frienc © who pridé il] exist, 
Yen s pot; endsbip,ca themselve 
i tincapaci thas they are un nnotpass: by be OEE 
th itated. for ndeserviug of admisted 
lese, words want of ig of this hig 
be Bh. the, Ch igh honor, 
alone, decays profligat ristiag viru ; 
tenn because. he cll snay be, aay he; has 
plations, and hi may be. OVEE a, Christian, though 
& man, who is, actions ma powernd by, passion yt 
inous he m s¢ ruling pr ycontradi¢t hi s and 
ca ay be, ¢ inciple is hi s principhs 
#d of) | annot b onours h 4 
ly \duty,and, £2 Cheistiar 3, LOWOEVET , Vike 
OR P pa. to th deliberyiehys adi 4s because he $ ene cts: 
; Ik pide hinwelion th itenonr, af th — didametri ~ 
sdain the na jon. ithe title. at religion.’; slie <4 
meand the co jof, a Christian, d binhe 
nnection, ’ shall ever 
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ee ~ dar of this _Yolume | As carried on. under the 
Liston,” w sirage is ina, great, measure a tepe- 
iy enlargement, of the three ‘Propositions. cc Theneis 
one shittg, Which shes occurred too me! im noticing this Jittle 
work;and ‘that isy that Mr. Soame Jeny is has ‘nat hotieed or 
meéntisried the popualér Hotion of hell,’ that essential 4 in the 
Christin” teligion, ‘that necessary. companion: to cheaxen. 
Hell is frequen aa noticed i in the New, Testament, ans carrot 
faitly.be ,oniited by any defender of :the: Christian: ‘religton 
ok on that _book. Mr. Soame Fenyiis i is not the man 
to make proselytes to the Christian religion. ‘Christian con- 


verts are only to be made by terror, aud not by persuasion er 
argument. 
TIT AO ( Tabe eoutinised.) 7s \ 
Pv abn 9 CHINESE. CHRISTIAN, . 

| yug sien An Anecdotes: coe 5 © 

This: ‘aionstrons brute’ could be’ affable to none but bis 
soldiers, with whom he would convérse and carouse witli: 
Prisca a He put the king of Ching-tu-fu af the 

lis’ of Se-chwn’ to death, though he was a prince of 

thé! last Chinese’ ‘dynasty; ‘and wherever he conquered. he 
governed with sucli a tyrannic sway, that if any man com- 
maitted 4 fault; theugh ever so ‘small, ‘he caused hii and all 
the people that lived in the same place to be put, to dealt, 
He causéd'5000 eunuchs to be murdered, because ane 2 of 
them refused to give bim the title of Fut beh A little after 
he'causéd doable the number of literati, whom he pre! dpe 
tor¢onsult® about ‘soni ‘affairs, ‘to be likewise b buidhe 
pameqaneNcbarihiey ; by ‘their ‘sophistry and ‘sitbtleties rare 
up'the' peop!e to ribet: g about to art froin Ching: 
tu-fa; nee éted all: the th sbitanta he bé Ted out of the city 
in'whaitis; ‘antl “to be massacred in the felds, to the number 
of 60,00, atid did ‘not leave that provides till he hed nee 


its wapital,' wha several’ other recep ei e Citi 
nd tees etuél ti) his ‘own trodps, ord erin Aig is tI liken 


wives because ‘they’ were an incanibrince ,in_ time of - war. 
tte cme by cutting the throats ‘Of 300 9 of hisown, 


resérvilig only ‘20 to wait on the 3 queens. As he pretended 
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£ Chiistia a 
Eiht to, Chiatsnity, ay a Sin oF 


eco dbet dee having raised # pe coe 
agiveme of these fathers; that the Lerd of heaven 







1° whi ‘lie! Gime ‘to ‘be Emperor, tu erect a m 
je for this ‘Ke hath ee fe preseaited 

ste ingenigusi writer ‘as a person of. Jewish’ neo 
mir ise from? God for. all ie murder ad 


Gch a’ venération for the jaw of Christ the " sf 
lh-s 


h he committed. 


fain 
noiasuat .* «& tow Drie TOTS vo SOs Id ¢ ato Jih 2330 
: LETTER TO THE mus 


PROSECUTORS. OF RICHARD CARLILE. 


(Continued from page 304) 


lk common law is praised “for its antiquity. How far 
aay adds to its credit on this occasion may be learn- 
ed by the knowledge, that when’ Constantine made Christ- 
ianity a-state ed Bl bishops were prominent agents of 
lty-—that in-our. awn. POUTANT: the shop presided, with 
ie slietiff in the. c cnt uxts, and, that churchmen: wete: 
ently sup a ht dges in, Westminster Hall.) ‘Thus " 
i tistianity became, by commen law,; tiny 
bs ona sand, mark, J pray you, the) any 
on. law,;, it was so. duetile 
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0 at it was wise and salutary alike vahae 
or for Protestants, or for - Puritans, It. 

us ame, and divinely avenged by murr: 
fupspeinaly ono} sceray. ‘The.common. law wes: 
my to. witc d sorcerers, and, long after the 
ye ly, Witch on were Cram by, its, authority, : 
8 nti Bec rBahE o ea them, but to prosecute. 
1, and Tison t 1,2 rane if any order, incthe 
mn ath Teceive 8 Lay sin. furthe erance.of that :faith, 

antoi pee wit dra wn tardidly from our-murderous. 
statu pi Pal vat igher be antianilx of the common. 
Hi a eee is,carried, the more. 
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all enguiry,;is: now employed, to stifle also inquiry, and the 
same,reasoltis.given now. jas formerly--the. good of the iv- 
norant,, the, benefit of the people... Sat, HR, Giffard says, such 
productions, cannot aflect, che, divinity of, religion, cannot 
undermine, the; religious principles of reasonable thinking 
tacn, but they may, (he said) lesseve the faith and undermine 
the principles of thosrwhe have nol leisure, or, are unwilling 
le dive, into, the} evidences of Christacnity, and, particularly 
that partiof the community to whom religion, is of the ul- 
inmost impariance, nolonly for their temporal, but ther eternal 
welfare: Lmeanthe common people, , It was for their pro- 
tection that the prosecution was instiluted, to preserve their 
morals, \& cs... Wonderful, affection !,,. Ministers regard. the 
morals,.of the people! witness the lotteries, the gin-shops, 
ale.houses. Ministers regard the temporal welfare of the 
people. Aye, and exemplify their kindness by the corn laws, 
and the last three. millions imposed on the necessaries of 
lite, Sir J. Gifford, if you and your employers love, the 
people if. you regard ‘religion and morality, and would 
ha ve,them. believed and practised, you must pursue a dif- 
ferent course; . The people, your beloved people, care little 
for arguments about.mysteries, they are prone to credulity, 
they: think Jittle of. Moses-and Mahomet, but they begin.to 
thivk that religion and morality cannot influence very 
powerfully’ stipendiary: lawyers, who argue vehemently on 
either site for a guinea—particularly him .who was a whig 
and became,a tory, who was a unitarian and became they 
know not what. The people do not dive into mysteries 
truly, but they feel, that while their wages have lessencd, the 
salaries. of. ministers, and princes have increased. ‘They 
hear that. relizion requires special, kindness. to. the poor— 
yet the ministers of that, religion .exact a pittance from 
the destitute; these very.men who declare: at consecration 
to the higher oflices that they are called to the ministry by 
the holy, ghost to preach ..a. religion not.of this world, are 
notoriously worldly, . time-serving, “ambitious, | insatiable, 
greely. as the grave, and..so negligent, of their duty, that 
considerably, more than half of the benificed clergy in En- 
glaad.are strangers. to their charge., These are; the practical 
argimenis against the, truth of religion which .aifect the 
eople, which, deprave, their morals;and-infect, them pesu- 
entially. The. people feel that the system is,a.cheat, a com- 
bination to, fob, them, under various, pretences, secular and 
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i Lyndon’ clergy subscribed antl ‘promoted’ the distribu- 
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lizing t’qnd+yet the Rev. James Bryce in a sermon'preached 
in Calcutta, March 1818, says, “I appeal to every one who 
hears'me,;'if the christianized Hindu is not aterm of re- 
proach alike ‘with the native and European population’ of 
the country.” These insidious attempts against national 
creeds by tien who will not admit: reasoning against the 
fate religion in ‘England, are excessive, and prodigious, 
The Esquimaux are to be christianived ; and the Quarterly 
Review cannot refrain from mentioning, that  Saceheous 
who said * Elephant more sense me,’ was unaflectedly 
pious, atid being early instracted in the christian faith; con- 
‘tinued to derive support and consolation ‘from this squree 
tothe last hour of hisdife,”. Hindoos, Esquimaux, Chinese, 
ae’ to be’ christiacized—their language has been studied 
principally for that: purpose, and missionaries hangon the 
frontiers uf ‘the Chinese empire to obtrude thejr books and 
smuggle these opinions into that country, contrary to the 
decrécs Of & fépifimate monarch. | Yet these same persong 
ecute for ‘what'they call crimes against ‘the national 
1, while’they establish tredsuties, educate professors 
eee Hire apostléesto unsettle tlre faith of a people 
‘priest Med LA Si their own ‘in’ nambers if’ not tn 
wes and | hege> fanatics tape avainst' ail others of<a' dif- 
Ent persuuision’ from themselves’ for wishing ‘to promuls 
gite thei? opiniotis'at homeé ;‘ for ‘they alone must be tight, 
We' uld nidhdpolize all zeal'audalf'sinceritv: 
a © Conié’ 1idW' to’ the ‘immeédintéresult’ of these prose 
ons, a verdict-has been yained for the crown,—tiat is, 
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judge told the jury that the trath of religion is 1 
questioned by common law, and they believed bine 
he believed it, and Carlile was found guilty;, What then ! 
the verdict in no way. directly or indifectly proves ; 
presumed to prove the truth of the subject in debate — 
* The court awards it, and the law doth give it.’ : 

But thus the prosecution does prove that a million con- 

ferred on religion to build new churches, that 100,000 


ranted annually to the poorer clergy by parliament, that 
aailtions 
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thousand bishops, priests, or deacons, who receive 
by tithes, &c. no, nor the dispersion of mil. 
Hons of bibles aud religious tracts, are sufficient to defend 
‘the establishment against Paine, and Palmer, and Carlile, 
‘nay, that the word of God revealed miraculously, and up: 
by standing miracles, so they say, is menaced by one 
who was a staymaker, by a second who dictatéd in blind. 
uess, by athird who is a printer and publisher. Then ate 
these men whom you pity, despise, and traduce, mightier 
in a court of law than Satan and all his host in Milton's 
petry. You consider them ‘at once pigmies and giants, 
‘and while you hold them lower then reptiles, you, by tafk- 
‘ing of dissolution of society in consequence of these pre- 
tecal the memory of the mighty who threatens 
with the centre to confound the poles. Go on, let silence 
reign, consecrate the sins of the clergy, and continue to 
substitute the common law for common sénse. By these 
‘achievenients you shall not learn the march of the public 
mind, nor the weans of accommodating antiquated instr 
tations to the progressive improvement of opinions, till you 
are overwhelmed. It is tle fate of afl your tribe, 
for infatoation precedes perdition. as ae 
Dublin; Oct. 26. 1819. SEMPER IDEM. 


‘ To tae Epitor oF T8E Rerusticax. 
I 


You will I doubt not favour mie, by insertit 
the follow owing reference to a work now in the press, 
which will be ready for delivery on the 15th instant, entitled, 
AN APOLOGY, FOR DEISM OF A REFUTATION OF MODERN 
CHRISTIANITY; in reply to the seyerat letters and criquiries, 
I have received from A. B.c.—_0. D-G. H.—A. B. and 3 

, Fespecting the nature of cor with Mr. 
the belicfand tenets of a Dei 































The Manchester Tragedy. 








THE SUPPRESSED 


NARRATIVE, 


og OF 


THE COURIER REPORTER, 


, he! 
e* e 


5; WHO, 

Through the faithful and affecting manner co which 

0 he desertbed the Tragical Events of the 16th of 
© August, lost the confidence of his employers. 








‘Ihave now brought this brief narrative to an end, and I declare, before 
Godand my country, that it is, in every word, a true and faithful picture of 
what fell under my personal observation ; whether this may have been the 
reason which has induced its suppression, and lost mie the confidence of my 
employersy I leave the world to determine.’—Vide, p-12. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Author of the following Narrative begs to state 
the reason which has withheld him from giving his own 
proper name along with his designation ‘as Reporter to 
the Courier. In the course of the tragical transactions 
described, he was obliged, in self defence, and for his self 
preservation, to prevent a trooper from cutting him down, 
by presenting a brace of loaded pistols and threatening 
to shoot him through the body. He did not fire them, 
but he cannot be sure that witnesses might not be found 
to say that he did. He deems it therefore prudent to 
consult his safety, by keeping his personal identity in as 
much obscurity as possible for the present, 
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ISIT down to fulfil a painful but imperative duty. 
Ithas been my misfortune to be an eye witness of a 
transaction which will be matter of history, and on which 
my country is now sitting in judgment. My testimony 
has been publicly appealed to in a way not the most 
pleasant to my personal feelings*; and honour and justice 
alike demand that I should obey the call. 

It is my duty professionally to report the truth, and 
Ihave no other feeling to gratify than an earnest desire 
to see it established; I shall therefore state simply and 
faithfully all that I saw, heard, or know of the events on 
which public opinion is now so anxiously endeavouring 
to resolve itself, without presuming to offer any other 
comments than such as necessarily mixed themselves with 
the observations I made. 

_ Tarrived in Manchester on the evening of Saturday the 
14thof August. Early on the morning of Monday I went 
to make a preliminary survey of the ground where the 
approaching meeting was to be held. It is a large open 
space to the north of St. Peter’s Church, and hence called 
St. Peter’s Field. It struck me on the first view of it as 
a place well chosen for a large assemblage of people, but 
as one of the last places in the world in which a multitude 
intent on mischief would choose to assemble. It offers 
ho point of protection from any attack by a military force, 
and but few facilities for escape. I cannot perhaps better 
express my idea of it than by mentioning that, ina mili- 
lary point of view, St.-Peter’s-Field-is-in all respects the 
reverse of what another celebrated scene of popular con- 
vocation, Spa Fields, once was. I recollect well, that on 
the occasion of the first meeting at Spa Fields, which led 
to the attack on the gunsmiths’ shops in the city, it was 


* See Morning Chronicle and Evening Star Newspapers. 
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generally remarked that a spot more difficult for the 
military to act in could scarcely have been selected. [t 
was wholly otherwise with respect to St. Peter’s Field, 
a more exposed or defenceless situation than which it 
is impossible to imagine. 

While making this survey, I made another observation, 
which, as illustrative of the subsequent events of the day, 
may be regarded as of some importance. The ground, 
unlike most waste spots of the same kind which I have 
seen about cities, was remarkably, I might almost say 
wholly, free from rubbish and loose stones. I was after. 
wards informed that the Magistrates had purposely 
cleared the ground of every thing of this description, but 
I had no opportunity of ascertaining whether this was 
really the case or not. 

As yet, very few persons had collected on the ground, 
and I went back to the inn where I had taken up my 
quarters, to breakfast. | 

’ T returned to St. Peter’s Field exactly at eleven o'clock. 
Several hundreds of pérsons had now collected together. 
I mingled among them, and talked with a good many, 
but found them not disposed to be communicative. They 
seemed to view me with an eye of distrust, and made but 
brief answers to the questions [ put. I asked one of them 
if he thought Mr. Hunt would be elected ? (meaning after 
the manner of Sir Charles Wolseley at Birmingham) 
‘I dare say,’ said he, ina broad Yorkshire dialect, ‘our 
enemies wad like nought better.’ 

At half past eleven, my attention was first particularly 
attracted by a crowd of people advancing to the ground 
with flags and music. They came in a sort ‘of marching 
order, and were covered with dust, having as I learnt 
come from some town at a distance; I was told tlie name 
at the time, but the surpassing interest of subsequent 
events has swept it from my récolleetion. A number of 
women, boys, and even children were in the, procession, 
which had, from this circumstance, more the appearauce 
of a large village party going toa merry-making ‘than that 
of a body of people advancing to the overthrow of the 
government of theircountry. I scrutinized the men closely 
to see whether. they. were armed with any weapons of 
offence, but I could observe few who could be said to be 
so. Itisarare thing to meet a person walking on the 
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bigh road, in the country without a stick of some sort or 
other; but, here, was.a wbole;tronp. of pedestrians with 
scarcely, a dozen, sticks among: them, ‘Phe honest impres- 
sion made on my-mindiat,the;monient was, that they had 
purposely refrained from bringing any such instruments 
of alarm with them,;- Whether they might not have been 
provided with weapons.of a.different sort—with daggers 
such as. that found on Blandford, or with pistols, it is of 
course im passible/ for, me to say. I should think, how- 
ever, that had the nen looked ‘for, or been at all. prepared 
for,any, thing dike an affair, of daggers or pistols, they, 
would scarcely. |have, brought their wives and children 
along with thems. eisyoq a: } ag 
, Other parties.of the,same descrip‘ion kept now arriving 
ia quick successioa+—alt arching in the same order—alk 
caraying bannerse—and, most of them preceded by, bands 
giomusic) playing-$God! save the King’ and |‘ Rule Bri- 
tania.’ yb moved, about; as; briskly as I could amongst 
themj.and, every; where: the, same,facts as 1. have, just 
stated with respect to the first party met my obseryation;, 
husbands with; their! wives brothers with their,sisters ; 
beither, swords nor |muskets, and but very few sticks. .1 
ebserved,iuthe hate ofja number of them bits of. white 
cloth, intended, | presume, as the reforming emblem, 
being: the) Same colo as the hats worn by Mr. Hant 
widother notables ofthe party. oc. 6 | os bo. 
otk Waggon chad, jit the mean time, drawn,up near, the 
ee invwhieh/the!. standard bearers. of the 
utdetach ments successively ‘took their station; b’ 
wiademy. Way) ;to it, aad bad jan opportunity of reading, 
west of the-inseriptionsin Lwas much struck with their 
geveral and extreme variance with the external aspect of 
the assemblage, inj every other respect. ‘Equal Repre- 
sentation or, Death,’ :*.Upite: and be free.’ ‘ Die like men, 
and not be;sold like Slaves’) Hunt and Liberty.) ‘God, 
ameéth the Patriot.’ -Sueh were ‘some of the mottos ofa, 
multitude of jas: peaceable a demceanour,.as 1, ever. wit- 
2 ¥Isv qed [ .noiteia cisdt au nsdss bed vit 
silk observed, also, among, the ;flags,' several, Caps -of 
tty; which, by those, who judge of such emblems, 
vot ftom-the history.of they ews, country, but from, the. 
revolutinnany history-ef France, may, be considered as, of 
‘oltoport ¢vensworse; than. any thing which the banners 
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displayed: I trust Ishall not violate probability by sup. 
posing, that the mosti recent recollections are ‘those by 
which ‘stich’ 'a‘multitude were most Jikély to be guided. 
Among’ thé bands ‘whieh: drrived' were two which con- 
sisted ‘entirely of females-; Ofe' was ‘from Royton, the 
other froin’Stovkport. ‘They consisted, I’ was'informed, 
of the menibers of the Female Unions establishéd at these 
places, Both of theni carried banners inscribed with the 
heads of ‘Major Cartwrigtt's Bill, *-AnnualEtections,’ 
“Universal Suffrage,’ and’ Vote by Ballot..~+Epigraphs 
which would have been extremely ‘appropriate, did the 
“ Universal Suffrage” of the Major include the'female as 
well as the male portion of the payers of taxes, 

‘P’saw as little about these women'as about'the men 
that indicated any preparation for outrage; I felt, on the 
contrary, more assured 'by their presence, ‘than by any 
thing’ I had yet seen, that the: business would go off 
yeaceably.’ 2 calculated on that’ manly gallantry which 

as ‘so long been the characteristic of’ the name of En- 
glishmen. Sat YEG 121 903 OF Josqgot H1iw | 
‘The ensigns of the female ‘bands: joined the: other 
standard bearers on the waggons,’ and, when the hoyr of 
danger came, were not among the first’ to desert their 
edlowres) Buumielot oot a8 joimesiq 1 fsbo! 

About twelve o'clock, Mr.-Clayton, the Boroughreeve, 
followed by, I should think) four or five hundred ‘special 
constables, came ‘into ‘the midst of the: multitude: at 
first there was a considerable degree. of pressure upon 
them by the crowd, but aw admonitory ‘cry of * order, 
order,’ ‘having been! ‘raised ‘by some ‘of the Yeaders, it 
speedily abated; and, in afew minutes, ‘the special con- 
stables seeméd' id Mote: an object’ of particular ‘notice 
thati any other persons present» They formed themselves 
into ‘two continuous lines, which reached from the wag- 
gon outwards, ‘towafds'a ‘gentleman’s louse on the south 
of St. Péter's' Field, which commanded: a view of the 
whole’ scene, and in' which, 1 was‘iniurmed, the magis- 
trates had taken up their station. I kept very close to 
Mr.*Clayton, during the whole'time be remained on the 
ground’ on this’ occasion, ‘anxious'to gather from the first 
authority, the course things were likely to take. I did 
not lose sight of him for a‘single ‘moment, until be left 
the'ground to report the state of ‘matters to his brother 
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istrates. | I can therefore state, as a positive truth, 
that during this perambulation, the boroughreeve never 
addressed’ one: word to the people’as to any illegality in 
their meeting, any disorder in their conduct, or anything 
else whatever, and'that he’ never read anything either 
printed or written! © : UO. tit ’ 
»|When/Mr. Clayton left the ground, I looked at my 
watchsIt' was precisely a-quarter-of an hour to one 
eclock.: 2)" 69 eh 8 10 ‘lisie sat ba . 
yMy‘attention, as. well as“ that of the whole multitude, 
was now attracted towards the waggon, whence a person 
- ofiquite/a ‘boyish vappedrance; had ‘begun the work © 
hifyings: Thad been thrown, by my ‘attendance on 
theisteps’ of the Boroughreeve,; to'too great a distance to 
beiatile to mike .out!what'he ‘said; ‘A report came on 
thetongues of the:crowd, thatuhe was speaking in re- 
dommendation of) peate and: good order;and those about 
nie; universally-hatled the iutimation with the expressive 
éxclamation: * good; good.’ !) Ticould. not) learn who this 
youth was.) T'thought atfirst ‘he might be one of the 
civil/authorities, but: 1 did* not: hear: any body say that 
oe either a magistrate or had been reading the Riot 
Seal! J92 79 UNOD OD oiuO! VJ 
“Phe belbof Ste Peter'siclock struck one. «The multi- 
tude‘was now: numerous, “Ii made: to. the outskirts and 
gop’upon ‘a wall, from: which I obtained'a pretty good 
viewof the whole scene,; D think there could not, at this 
moment;have: been less*than 70,000 persons present. 
“OM breathless: expectation seémed now to pervade the 
multitudes +A 2 hourvhad: elapsed beyond the time an- 
nounced ‘for; commencing: the meeting, and neither Mr. 
Hunt noreany of hisi friends had appeared: The persons 
| immediately around me began'to speak aloud their con- 
jectures;‘vwhat iif he should have been arrested’ said 
“Onegu why, af he should, ‘rejoined another, ‘we must 
just disperse, and meetiagain’) | iG 
“D-was listening ‘to these audible cogitations, when sud- 
denly a'shout, which mate the welkin ring, announced 
the'arrivalvof the hero of the day. For a few seconds 
my Senses were:quite confounded,’ by the. continued en- 
a vehestic cheering:and clapping of hands which greeted 
is approach. | Lenever; in my ‘life, felt so sensibly the 
force of that bold ‘scriptural figure, ‘the floods clapped 
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their hands for joy’: .Lmanaged;:but net Witbout a great 
deal of difficulty, to throw myself:into Mr. Hunt’s bine 
of approach, inorder that, I;might regain, if possible, the 
spot I had abandoned, near the waggon. When | got 
my eyes.on Me. Hunt, .[ saw bim seated in an open lan- 
dau, along with Mr. Johnson, Mr. Carlile; and some 
other persons, Whom I did: not then know. A female, 
very respectably, dressed, was seated on the dickey, and 
held in her hand the staff of a flag, on which was in- 
scribed, ‘ Hunt'and Universal Suffrage.’ . I followed close 
in the train of the landau, till it reached the group of co- 
lours. To.the waggon,in which they were first stationed; 
another waggon had by this time been lashed, and some 
boards thrown across them, in order to give a greater 
elevation to the chairman and ‘speakers. On Mr. Hunt 
and, his. party-ascending: the rostrum, another general 
shout of applause rent the air. The orator, taking off 
his hat, bowed around him very:courteously. He now ad- 
dressed some words, which!] did vot hear, to those around 
him.) He, seemed,. by his:Jook and gestures, in some 
displeasure. . Several persons idescended from the stage, 
and I understood, it was. in,consequence of Mr. Hunt's 
insisting that every body should go down except those who 
were, necessarily, there, 1 .semadrked! one iperson, with 
spectacles, makitg.a great; deal .of bustling-effort to get 
up, who had afterwards serious cause ta ‘regret the suc- 
cess of his importunity;,, He addressed himself ito Mr. 
Tyas, the, reporter for the J'imes; who lad got a-place 
close by Mr. Hunt; and Mr.-Tyas whispered some words 
to. the ear, of the orator;; who, nodding his assent, the 
person | allude to was permitted to take:a place among 
the elect... I saw him immediately afterwards with book 
and pencil in hand, taking notes, and; hence ‘concluded 
that he was, Jike myself, what/is otechnically-called—a 
Reporter, As, soot asothe party. were done ‘grouping 
themselves, Mr. Johnson came-forward, and moved that 
Mr. Hunt should take the chair... The»motion: was car- 
ried by, acclamation, | Mr. Hunt then addressed the meet- 
ing, but bad net proceeded furtherothan'a few! introduc- 
tory senteuces, of which I recollect nothing worthy of re- 
peating,:/ except a strong recommendation to the people 
togbe quiet and peaceable, when he suddenly stopped, 
kad casting diis eyes towards: Peter Street, seemed, for a 
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moment, as if struck dumb with astonishment. I looked 
round, asevery body'else did, in the same direction. A 
body ofcavalry were galloping into the field from Peter 
Street, I was told by the persons next me, that they 
were the Manchester Yeomanry. They pulled up under 
the range of houses‘on the south side, in one of which, as 
' Dhave already mentioned, the magistrates were stationed. 
Mr. Hunt called ott-in a most emphatic manner to the 
mob,‘ not to be alarmed, but to stand firm,’ and, taking 
off his hat, ‘let us give them,’ he said, ‘ three cheers.’ 
Three loud cheers were accordingly given, and, except 
some persons on the outskirts of the assemblage, who 
scampered off on the approach of the troops, the whole 
body of people remained compactly congregated around 
the hustings. The cavalry cheered in return, waving 
their ‘swords round their heads. For a moment, L 
thought they had ‘ranged themselves under the house 
where the magistrates were seated, in order to be at hand 
should any event subsequently occur to render their ser- 
vicesnecessary. As yet, I had seen, I had heard nothing 
to make the imagination of danger enter into my head. 
Thad a constable at each elbow—constables all around 
me—in one moment more, however, I was fearfully un- 
deceived. I heard the bugle sound—I saw the cavalry 
charge forward sword in hand upon the multitude, I felt, 
on the instant, as if my heart had leaped from its 
seat.. The woeful cry of dismay sent forth on all sides, 
the awful rush of so vast. a-living mass, the, piercing 
shrieks of the women,‘the deep moanings and execra- 
tions of the men; the confusion—horrid confusion, are 
indescribable. I was carried forward almost off my feet, 
many yards nearer the hustings than I had-been. I was 
Tapning into the centre of the danBer, but I could not 
help it—I had no choice—I had not a moment to choose. 
Tfougd myself at last pushed up against the landau which 
brought Mr. Hunt to the field. 1 know not what rational 
ground of hope I could have in seeking shelter under. it, 
but under it | went, and coiled myself fast round the 
pole. A minute more,‘ the cavalry were around me, 
trampling down and cutting at all whocould not get out 
of their way. I saw one or two persons trodden down close 
» me; one of them, a constable, to whom I had spoken 
alfanhour before. A poor woman fell senseless at a few 
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yards distance, under the cut of a sabre. Two country. 
men, regardless for a moment of their own safety, hastily 
taised her up, and brought her forward to the landau, 
into which they lifted her, and then hurried away.* 

A loud conflict of voices now mingled itself with the 
clashing of swords and the groans of the wounded. [ 
heard some person calling out, ‘ Mr. Hunt, [ have a war. 
rant against you.’ Other voices, ‘ At him, at him.’ 
*‘ Down with the villains..—* Down with their colours,’ 
* Murder, murder.’ —‘ Mercy.’—‘ For God’s sake, mercy,’ 
I was particularly struck by hearing one person crying 
out in a voice of sore trouble, ‘ Protect me/ Protect me! 
I am a privileged person—I am a reporter—I am the 
reporter of the Couriert.’ Would to God, thought I, 
you were only half as safe. 

A loud crash, a confused huzzaing, now announced to 
my astounded ears the capture of the party on the hust- 
ings, with their various colours and insignia; I thought 
this a fit moment for attempting my own escape, and 
quitting my skulking place, got once more upon my feet. 
I ran at first, scarcely knowing what I did, towards a row 
of buildings, called Windmill Street, butthere the people, 
unable to get off, were tumbling over each other in beaps. 
I turned round, but on every side, the danger seemed 
worse and worse. The Yeomanry, after demolishing 
the hustings, were beginning to scatter themselves about, 
aud were hewing down, without mercy, every person, 
man or woman, that came in their way. I saw more 
troops of cavalry pouring into the field, and the few 
avenues there were from the scene of bloodshed, choaked 
with people striving, many of them in yain, to effect 
their escape. I did not know what to do—lI stood for an 
instant incapable of decision—I was soon, however, 
brought to my senses, by one of the horsemen, who came 
galloping towards me, brandishing his sword. I,could 
not, from what I had seen, and from the havoc I saw 
going on around me, place the least trust in any remon- 
strance I could make to the ruffian—self-defence, self- 
preservation, compelled me to take another course. 


* I presume this was Elizabeth Gaunt, who was taken into cus- 
tody—confined twelve days, and then discharged. , 

t This must have been the fictitious reporter of the Courier 
spoken of in the Morning Chronicle. 
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happened, most providentially, to have a brace of loaded 
‘stols in my pocket. I took them out, and called out, 
in-a resolute tone, to the fellow as he came up to me, 
‘Stop! if you dare to cut at me, I'll shoot you through 
the body.’ He dashed forward, regardless of my threat, 
and made a bold lunge at me, which I happily succeeded 
in avoiding. He turned, and was going to have at me 
in, but, by this time, I had got my pistols cocked, and 
presenting them, Icalled out to him, that if he advanced 
another step, ‘I should fire them both through him.’ 
He dtew up, muttered something, and then careering 
round, galloped off, perhaps to find some more defenceless 
victim on whom to exercise his prowess. I immediately 
returned my pistols to my pocket, and now hastily di- 
rected my steps towards Dean’s Gate. ‘I passed several 
persous lying on the ground wounded, and bleeding. One 
ofthem was a young girl, in a white cap, who was all over 
blood, and moaned sadly. Espying among the additional 
troops that had come on the ground, a troop of the 15th 
Dragoons, the thought immediately struck me of throwing 
myself on their gallantry for protection. I ran straight 
up to them, and, taking off my hat, called aloud ‘ Save a 
fellow'soldier.’ .One of the officers immediately stepped 
aside to speak to me. I hastily told him, as was the 
trath, that I was'a retired officer in His Majesty’s service, 
that Thad no'concern with the mob, and that I hoped 
he would protect a loyal and unoffending subject from 
outrage. He looked very courteously at me, and calling 
to one of his troopers, told him to see ‘ this gentleman,’ 
pointing to me, ‘to a place of safety.’ I thanked him 
in as heartfelt terms as I could express, and, placing 
myself by the side of the trooper, requested him to con- 
duct me through St. Peter’s Street. He accordingly rode 
ata quick pace in that direction, while I kept running 
by his side. We had great difficulty in getting through 
the mass of people who were crowding through this gap, 
and whom the appearance of my escort seemed to inspire 
with new terrors. I passed, on the way, Mr. Carlile, run- 
ning without his hat, also the same gentleman with the 
spectacles, whom I had observed in the outset so anxious 
lo get upon the hustings, much besmeared with blood, 
and his arm bound up with a handkerchief. We got at — 
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last through St. Peter's Stred “when the trooper left me, 
and in afew minutes I was again in safety in my hotel, 

I have now’ brought:this brief narrative to an end, and 
I declare, before God and my country, that it is, in every 
word, a true and faithful picture of what fell under my 
personal observation; whether this may have been the 
reason which has induced its. su pression, and lost 
me the confidence of my employers, I leave the world to 
deteruiine. 








| enedemnsiinde ad . — 


The following Publications may be had of J. Limairp 
and all other Booksellers. 


The LITERARY CHRONICLE and WEEKLY REVIEW, pub- 
lished every Saturday morning, price Gd. 

* To those who can consult a book as a friend, and feel gratified in the 
pleastres of a varied conversation, THE) LITERARY CHRONICLE and 
Ww EEKLY -REVIEW recommends itself, as well from the novelty and 
diversity of its contents as from its cheapness. ‘This isteresting publica- 
tion, the first uambey of which appeared on the ged of May, 1319, con- 
tains regularly, Analytical Reviews of new Publications, original Essays 
Gi various Subjects, Criticisms on the Fine Arts, Drama, and Public 


Amusements, Tales, Anecdotes, Original Poetry, &c. and forms a faithful 
Record of every Novelty in Literature, Science, and the Arts.’ 


THE CAMBRO BRITON, designed to promote amongst 
Strangers a Knowledge of the History, Manners, and Literature of 


WALES ; published on the I'st of every Month, price Is. 


The EMIGRANT’S GUIDE to the CAPE “ GOOD Hope, 
price ts. 


ADDRESS t to ENGLISHMEN joining the cause of South Ame- 
rican Patriots, price 2d. 

The SPEECH of CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. (the celebrated 
orator), to General D’Evereux and his Troops, previous ‘to their joining 
the Patriots in South America, price three halfpence. 


FINAL EXAMINATION of H. HUNT, Esq. and others ; the 
questions, answers, and reply of Mr. Hunt, price 3d. 


A PULL REPORT of the SPEECH and PROCEEDINGS at the 
WESTMINSTER GENERAL MEET ING, on September 2, 1519, 
price 4d. 
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TO 


MAN. 








© madness! to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drink our chief support of health, 
When Gop, with these forbidden, made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook. 
_, VMILTON. 
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TO THE 
GENTLEMEN OF THE FACULTY. 











Sirs 


Ir is to the conviction derived from the perusal of 
yer disinterested * and combined opinions on the deliterious and pernicious 

ils of spirituous and fermented liquors on the human constitution; that 
iss rescued me from its fatal consequences; and presuming on your 
ginlgence, shall take the liberty of making a few extracts from your 
yours, and submit them lo the reflecting part of our species, in the hope 
producing the same beneficial effects. 







I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient and grateful servant, 
A Confirmed Water Drinker. 


' [say disinterested, for had you not taken up and dilated on this subject in the sciens 
tie and patriotic manner you have, your list of patients would have been much greater. 








PREFACE. 
THE consideration respecting man. as to health of body and perfection of 


uid, principally depends upon the regulation of the passions and the 
of the understanding. | 

ge nerrant of SnteHlectenl reioutceh, and the torpor both of body and 
y- Which are occasioned by the sudden loss of an accustomed stimu- 
be are the evils immediately attendant upon abstinance from fermented 
If you have not su cient vigour to endure this uneasiness for a few 
sek too make the Demir etree ! -Barter your heritage for a 
then the sf but be consistent, do not murmur at your uneasiness, 
fended stimulant Ceases to operate—the laws of nature are. never 
heid ae impunity—depression of spirits is the misery of your 
“ If you have not sufficient resources to fill the awkward intervals—if 
ind of Oe my afew hours every day—if all the éreasures of nature 
intellect eu all the pleasures of healih, of the affections, of taste, and 
Do not Cannot content you, do not make the attempt—pRINK ON! 
Penature chen of the ‘shortness of life; of the pangs of disease, or of 
lend yor duit Do not be surprtized at the horrid forms which 








FACTS, 


PROVING WATER TO BE THE ONLY BEVERAGE 


FITTED TO GIVE 


~ Health and Strength to Man. 








FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


query Ist. 
Does the drinking fermented Liquors, promete Health? 
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FROM DR. FRANKLIN. 


** I now began to think of laying by 
some money. The printing house of 
Watts, near Lincoln’s-inn Fields, be- 
ing a still more considerable one than 
- that in which | had worked, it was 
prebable 1 might find it more advan- 
tageous to be employed there. 1 of- 
fered myself, and was accepted; and 
in this house I continued during the 
remainder of my stay in London. 


On‘ my entrance, I worked at first © 


a8 a press-man, conceiving that ] had 
need of bodily exercise, to which I had 
been accustomed in America, where 
the printers work. alternately as com- 
positors and at the press. [ drank 


nothing but water: the other work- | 


men, to the number of about fifty, 
Were great drinkers of beer. I carried 
accasionally a large form of letters in 
each hand, up and down stairs, while 
the rest employed both hands to carry 
one. They were surprised to see by 
this and many. other examples, that 

American aquatic, as they used 
to call me, was stronger than those 


who drank porter. The beer-boy had 
sufficient employment during the whole 
day in serving that house alone. My 
fellow pressman drank every day a 
pint of beer before breakfast, a pt 
with bread and cheese for breakfast, 
one between breakfast and dinner, one 
again abeut six o'clock in the after- 


_. noon, and another after he had finished 


his work. : | 

“This custom appeared to me to be 
abeminable; but he had need, be said, 
of all this beer in order to acquire 
strength to work. I endeavoured to 
convince him that the bodily strength 
furnished by the beer could only be 
proportion to the solid part of . 
barley dissolved in the water, of whic 
the beer was composed ; that there 
was alarger. portion of flour in 4 as 
loaf, and that consequently if he? 


this loaf, and. drank a pint of water 


with it, he would derive more strene” 
from it than from a pint of beer. mn 
reasoning, however, did not pre om 
him drinking his accustomed qu* 
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aying every Saturday 

por ye sore than four or five 
ailings* week for this cursed be- 
nity an expence from which I was 
vt! ‘exempt. Thus do these poor 
jrils continue all their lives in a state 
groluatary wretchedness and poverty. 
After this, I lived in the utmost har- 
poy with my fellow workmen, and 
wa acquired considerable influence 


pong them. I proposed some alter- 





stich I carried without opposition. 
Wy example prevailed with several of 
jan to renounce their abominable 

tice of bread and cheese and beer, 
ui they procured like me from a 
righbouring house, a pyood bason of 
um gruel, in which was a small 
dice of butter, with toasted bread and 
uineg, This was a much better 
ieakfast, which did not cost more 
una pintof-beer, namely, three half 
pace, and at the same time preserved 
theheadclearer. Those who continued 


( 3 ) 


ying in the laws of the Chapel,t. 


to gorge themselves with beer, often 
lost their credit with the publican, 
from -neglecting to pay their score. 


‘They had their recourse to me to become 


security for them, their hight as they 
used to call it, being out, I attended 
at the pay table every Saturday evening 
to take up the little sum which I had 
made myself answerable for, and which 
sometimes amounted to nearly thirty 
shillings a week. 

This circumstance added to my repu- 
tation of being a tolerable good gabder, 
or, in other words skilful in the art of 
burlesque, kept up my importance in 
the chapel. 

I had besides recommended myself 
to the esteem of my master by my 
assiduous application to business, never 
observing Saint Monday. My extra- 
ordinary quickness in composing always 
procured me such work as was most 
urgent, and which. is commonly best 
paid; aud thus my time passed away 
in a very pleasant manner,’ 


MALT EIQUOR. 


“Malt liquors, and particularly 
porter have their narcotic power much 


te ucreased, by noxious compounds which 
My eter them, and the bitters which are 


| meessary to their preservation by long 
) 4M weinjore-the nerves of the stomach, 
id add to the .stupefactive quality. 
oe Malt liquoy drinkers are known to be 

prone 0 apoplexy and palsy, from that 
ved ery case ; and purl drinkers in a still 

mater degree, a mixture peculiar to 
he lis country, This poisonous morning 





beverage was till lately confined to the 


metropolis and it’s vicinity, but has. 
now like other luxuries found it’s way 
into all provincial towns.”—See Dr. 
Trotter on ‘Drunkennes. As this 





gentleman’s works will be frequently- 


referred to, it may perhaps be satis~ 
factory to some readers to say, that he 
was principal physician to Lord Howe’s 
fleet, and also to that of Lord St. 
Vincent, 


‘>. BY A> CARLYLE, M. D. 
th On the pernicious effects of Fermented-and Spirituous Liquors, asa part 
Me a _ of Human Diet. 

* “The excessive wealth ; 

ch ie ) alth, both real cient causes should lead to such great 
- ind fictitious, of modern England, has and disastrous effects, may seem to 
- manner, tected the habits and the generality of readers an extrava- 
te Me it pot People of all classes, and . gant Conjecture, but if the results of 








Perhaps progressively, but silent! 
idranei to sap the character, both 


such apparently insuffi- 





offices in 


ing Physical, of the whole 


; 
‘Th , 
+ Prat et peri, was half the present price. 
general are thus denomiated 


past experience are to direct our views, 


it‘may be well worth the attention of 


a wise statesman to examine the. evi- 
dence up to the present period, The 


by workmen, 
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FACTS, 
PROVING WATER TO BE THE ONLY BEVERAGE 


FITTED TO GIVE 


- Health and Strength to Man. 














FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


QuERY Ist. 
Does the drinking fermented Liquors, promete Health? 
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FROM DR. 


** I now began to think of laying by 
some money. The printing house of 
Watts, near Lincoln’s-inn Fields, be- 
ing a still more considerable one than 
- that in which | had worked, it was 
prebable | might find it more advan- 
tageous to be employed there. 1 of- 
fered myself, and was accepted; and 
in this house I continued during the 
remainder of my stay in London. 


On my entrance, I worked at first | 


as a press-man, conceiving that | had 
need of bodily exercise, to which I had 
been accustomed in ‘America, where 
the printers work. alternately as com- 
positors and at the press. [ drank 
nothing but water: the other work- 
men, to the number of about fifty, 
were great drinkers of beer. I carried 
eccasionally a large form of letters in 
each hand, up and down stairs, while 
the rest employed both hands to carry 
one. They were surprised to see by 
this and many. other examples, that 
the American aquatic, as t ey used 
to call me, was stronger than those 


FRANKLIN. 


_. noon, and another after he had finished 


this loaf, and drank a pint of water 


who drank porter. The beer-boy had 
sufficient employment during the whole 
day in serving that house alone. My 
fellow pressman drank every day a 
pint of beer before breakfast, a pit 
with bread and cheese for breakfast, 
one between breakfast and dinner, one 
again abeut six o'clock in the after- 


his work. 
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“This custom appeared to me to be 
abeminable; but he had need, be said, 
of all this beer in order to acquire 
strength to work. I endeavoured to 
convince him that the bodily strength 
furnished by the beer could only be th 
proportion ‘to the solid part of . 
barley dissolved in the water, of whic 
the beer was composed ; that there 
was a larger. portion of flour in 4 pens) 
loaf, and that consequently if hea 





with it, he would derive more stent 
from it than froma pint of beers © 
reasoning, however, did not at 
him drinking his accustomed qu 
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After this, I lived in the utmost har- 
poy with my fellow work men, and 
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ong them. I proposed some alter- 
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ice of butter, with toasted bread and 
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weakfast, which did not cost more 
una pintofbeer, namely, three half 
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hehead clearer. Those who continued 
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physical, of the whole 





to gorge themselves with beer, often 
lost their credit with the publican, 
from -neglecting to pay their score. 


‘They had their recourse to me to become 


security for them, their light as they 
used to call it, being out. I attended 
at the pay table every Saturday evening 
to take up the little sum which I had 
made myself answerable for, and which 
sometimes amounted to nearly thirty 
shillings a week. 

This circumstance added to my repu- 
tation of being a tolerable good gabder, 
or, in other words skilful in the art of 
burlesque, kept up my importance in 
the chapel. 

I had besides recommended myself 
to the esteem of my master by my 
assiduous application to business, never 
observing Saint Monday. My extra- 
ordinary quickness in composing always 
procured me such work as was most 
urgent, and which. is commonly best 
paid ; aud thus my time passed away 
in a very pleasant manner,.’ 


MALT EIQUOR. 


beverage was till lately confined to the 
metropolis and it’s vicinity, but has. 
now like other luxuries found it’s way 
into all provincial towns.”—See Dr. 
Trotter on ‘Drunkennes. As this 
gentleman’s works will be frequently- 
referred to, it may perhaps be satis~ 
factory to some readers to say, that he 
was principal physician to Lord Howe's 
fleet, and also to that of Lord St. 
Vincent, 





_ BY A. CARLYLE, M. D. 


nthe pernicious effects -of Fermented_and Spirituous Liquors, asa part 
7 . of Human Diet. 


cient causes should lead to such great 
and disastrous effects, may seem to 
the generality of readers an extrava- 
gant conjecture, but if the results of 
past experience are to direct our views, 
it may be well worth the attention of 
a wise statesman to examine the. evi- 
dence up to the present period, The 


Prin? that period, was half the present price. : 
¥ Printing offices in gencral are thus denomlaated by workmen, 











motives for employing fermented and 
spirituous liquors in diet are two fold, 
moral and physical. The moral incen- 
tives are, the flattering deleriums which 
they create and the ideal goodness of 
the thing because of its costliness ; 
men being apt to conclude hastily that 
things are goed in proportion to their 
dearness; and it is remarkable that 
the general effect of intoxication upon 
the mind is a delusion in. favour of 
self. In those frequent spectacles of 
drunkeness among the lower orders of 
men, where every restraint is com- 

leatly withdrawn, we see the most 
udicrous boastings, the falseness and 
absurdity of which are not distinguish- 
able:either by the drunkard himself or 
his besotted companions. But my 
present is the consideration of 
the physical effects of intoxicating 
liquors upon the human body. A vul- 
gar error prevails, which is, that strong 
liquors are essential to bodily strength, 


This false opinion is partly grounded | 


on the idea of a nutritious property in 
those liquors, and partly perhaps on a 
logical error in using the word strong ,* 
as being necessarily connected with 
strengthening the animal body. The 
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first notion is entirely wrong, gina : 
is proved by continnel Side a 
strong liquors are inimical to animal 
life throughout the creation, anq th 

no living animal or plant can be — 
ported by such fluids, but that - 
the contrary they all become sickly 
and perish under their influence, 
Nourishing substances require to be of 
a similitude with the substance to be 
nourished : and the constituent materials 
of man and the whole of the living crea. 
tion contain no such compositions as 
those fermented and spirituous liquors 
Such liquors cannot therefore be reck. 
oned useful in the way of nourishing or 
maintaining the principal materials of 
the human body. But it may be ar. 
gued that strong liquors help the 


Stomach to digest-and stimulate the 


actions of the blood-vessels and the 
nervous system. I presume that no 
man would give a lamb, a calf, a 
chicken or a duck such liquors, with 
a hope of rendering it sooner fat, and 
of sweeter flesh, even if such liquors 
were so cheap as to make it an econo- 
mical process, yet many parents do 


“this by their children.”+ 


By B. RUSH, M. D. 


Enquiries into the effects of Spirituous Liquors upon the Human Body, and 
their influence upon the Happiness of Society. ? 


By spirits I mean all those liquors 
which are obtained by distillation from 
the fermented juices of substances of 
anykind. These liquors were formerly 
used only in medicine ; they now con- 


stitute a principle part of the drinks 
of many countries. There cannot be 
a greater error than to suppose that 
spirituous liquors lessen the effects of 
cold upon the body. On the contrary 


* “ What is there in a name,” says Juliet, “ that which we call a rose, by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” Thus when Boniface is told, “that his ale is confounded 


strong,” he replies, 


“ how else should we be strong 
are depressed, they take a dram because it is called spirit ; they then 


When the cosimon 


that drink it.” 
conceive they 


ave got what they have wanted, and must of course be merry. Had it not been for the 
upfortunate epithet of strong applied to beer, and the term spirit being given to brandy, 


people would never have gu 


that ale gave them strength, or brandy created spirits. 


it is an unfortunate circumstance, that brandy is called also aqua vite, and eau-de-vie, 


[ water of life,]. bywhich it has proved to nations who never heard 


of the English term «pirit, 


to be aqua-mortis, and enu-de-mort [water of death.] This liquid, having a name 50 Com 
trary to. its real effect, has been, and will continue to be, the cause of more destruction than 


the sword or the pestilence. 

BT seria a rag? 

_of spirituous y the breeders of dogs, 
give spirits’ a 


| be ing so complete an antidote to animal life. 





Jackson on the four Age. 


experiments have been tried, which clearly shew the anti-nutricious qualities 


who to please a'certain clas of purchasers, 


very small quantities, to papé, in order to check their growth but from the 
ry that we can make, they very rarely succeed, in consequence of # 















- ain that they always render the 
re es liable bo be affected and 
iajured by cold. The temporary 
ramth they produce is always suc- 
ceded by chillness. If any thing 
esides warm clothing and exercise 16 
necessary to Warm the body in cold 
weather, 2 plentiful meal of wholesome 
fod is at-all times sufficient for that 

This, by giving a tone to 

the stomach, invigorates the whole 
, while the gentle fever created 

by digestion adds considerably to the 
mataral and ordinary heat of the body, 
and thus renders it less sensible of the 
cd. Imaintain with equal confidence, 
that spirituous liquors do not lessen 
the effects of hard labour upon the 
body, look at the horse, with every 
musclé of his body swelled from 
morning till night in the plough or 
the team, does he make signs for 
spirits to enable him to cleave the 
earth, or to climb a hill >—no.—He 
requires nothing but cool water and 
substantial food. . There. is neither 
strength nor nourishment in spirituous 
liquors; if they. produce vigour in 
labour, it is of a transient nature, and 
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is always succeeded with a sense of 
weakness and fatigue. These facts 
are founded in observation, for I have 
repeatedly seen those men perform the 
greatest exploits in work, both as to 
their degrees and duration, who never 
tasted spirituous liquors. 

But are theté no conditions of the 
haman body in which spisituous liquors 
are required? yes, there are; first, 
in those cases where the body has been 
exhausted by any causes, and faintness, 
or a stoppage in the circulation of 
the blood has been produced, the sud- 
den stimulus of spirits may be neces- 
arty. Inthis case we comply strictly 
with the advice of Solomon, who con- 
fines the use of ‘« strong drink,” énly to 
him ‘‘ that is ready to perish.” And 
secondly, when the body has beéh long 
exposed to Wet: weather, and moré 
especially if cold be joined with it, a 
moderate quantity of spirits is not only 
proper, but highly useful to obviate 
debility, and thus to prevent'a fever. 
I take these to be the only) two casés 
that .can occur in which ‘spirituous 
liquors are innocent er necessary. 


From Dr. CHEYNE. 


_ Water was, the primitive-original 
beverage, as it is the only, simple fluid 
orauuting, moistening, and cooling ; 
theends of drink appointed by nature. 
Aud-happy had it been for the race of 
nd.if other mixed and) artificial 

d never been invented. 





has been an, agreeable. appearance, to 
me to observe with what freshness,and 
vigour those who, thoagh eating freely 
of flesh meat, yet’ drank nothing, but 
this element, have lived in health and 
cheerfulness to a great age.’* : 


m . 


LINNEUS, in his “ Travels through Lapland,” . .,: 


wknown among them, which he 
to the water, which’ is par- 


elas 






birth a : , 
crit Weherinpa He was 


; has a military. air, and is 
liquors. He tas ha 





“8% having been born when his father was 107.” See Times 


Spirits, 


from all fermented liquors; especially 


ie oii 


ere is now | near Lake’ plain, in the United States of Amiérica, a man 
He wis in Queen Anne's Guards, at the time of lier coro- 
then 18 He served té the end of the war, when he went fo 
is still Strong and healthy, and sees and hears perfectly well. . Hé wears his 
roud of his temperance, having cons 


several wives, and his Youngest 966 Fee years 
; . 1819. 














The following is extracted from a 
small treatise, entitled *‘ EVERY MAN 
HIS OWN BREWER,” explaining the 
art and mystery of brewing porter, §¢- 
by Samuex Cuitp, Brewer. 

‘““TREACLE, LIQUORICE ROOT, 
ESSENTIA BINA,* COLOUR,T CAPSI- 
CUM, SPANISH LIQUORICE, COCULUS 
INDICUS,§ SALT OF TARTAR, HEAD- 
ING,{ GINGER, LIME SLACKED, 
LINSEED, CINNAMON, HOPS, MALT.” 
= € OPIUM HYOSECAMUS, BELLA- 
- pONA, and LAUVIO-CERACUS.’’|| 
’ Who has the credulity to think that 
sach a composition is fitted for human 
sustenance! it is only to be equalled 


PORTER. 


by the wombined genius of Macbeth's 
Witches. 

The. ingredients thrown into their 
divining caldron, might perhaps be put 
in competition with it. | 

For its effects upon poultry and 
swine, as follows. * In distilleries and 
breweries, where hogs and poultry are 
fed on the sediments of barrells, thei; 
liver and other viscera are obseived to 
be enlarged and hardened, like those 
of the human body, and were these 
animals not killed at a certain period, 
their flesh would be unfit to eat, and 
their bodies become emaciated.”"—~ 

Dr. Trotter on Drunkenness, 


‘Dr. DARWIN. 


Think what happens to a man who 
@rinks a quart of wine or ale, if he 
has vot «been habituated to it. ' He 
loses both the aseof his limbs and of his 
understanding! he becomes a tempo- 
rary idiot, and has a temporary stroke 
of the palsy! and though he slowly 
recovers after some hours, is it not 
reasonable to conclude that a perpetual 
Tepetition of so powerful a poison must 
at length permanently affect him ?> If a 

accidently becomes intoxicated 
by eating a'few mushroons of a peculiar 
kind, a general alarm is excited, and 
he is said to be poisoned, and emetics 
are exhibited, but so familiarized are 
we to the intoxication from vinous 
spirit, that it occasions laughter rather 
than alarm. . | 


When the expediency of laying a 
further tax on the distijlation of spiri+ 
tuous liquors from grain was canvassed 
before the. House of Commons some 
years ago, it was said of the distilleries, 
with great truth, ‘* they take the bread 
from the people, and convert it into 
poison ?”. -Yet is this manufxctory 
of disease permitted to continue, 
as appears by its paying into the 
Treasury above £900,000.? near a 
million of money annually. And thus, 
under the names of Rum, Brandy, 
Gin, Whiskey, Usquebaugh, Wine, 
Cider, Beer and Porter, alcohol is 
become the bane of the christian world 
as opium is of thé Mahometan. 


| #'« Exsentia bina” which is moist sugar boited in an iron vessel, for rio copper one could 
‘withatand: the heat sufficiently, till it comes to a thick syrupy consistence, perfeetly black 


« Colour” composed of moist sugar boiled till it: obtains a middle state between bitter 
a sweet, and which gives to porter that fine mellow colour, usually so much admired in 


good porter. 


- t.“ Heading” is a mixture of half alum-and half 


ground to a fine powder, aud 


“Is 90 called from giving to porter that beautiful head or froth, which eonstitutes ove of the 


_ peculiar properties 


of porter, and which landlords are so. anxious to raise to gratify their 


The four last articles are taken from. Dr. Trotté?’s book on.drunkenness, and which be 


says are used by porter brewers. 













































The opium eaters in Turkey, are 
the most pitiable objects in society, 
their squalid looks and emg ated 
indies, after a long course of this 
urcotic, evince how fatal its use 1s to 
thedigestive organs, and how it pre- 
rats the due assimulation of nourish- 
neat. Ondissection, the same effect 

rs in the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, which follow a long course of 
ardent spirits, like the dram drinker 
ako, me deprived of this wonted 
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OPIUM EATERS axv DRAM DRINKERS. 


limbs totter under them, their head 
and their hands tremble, and the very 
wind is in danger of oversetting them. 
Their faculties seem exhausted, the 
memory fails, and the enly remnant 
of intellect which they possess, appears 
in the frightful accounts which they 
give of their horrors, and the bypo- 
chondriacal glooms with whith they 
are inflicted. No form of disease ex- 
hibits existence under a moredeplorable 
shape than the opium-eaters and dram- 








ordial' they are languid, faintish, low 
wirited, nervous, and feeble. Their 


Dr. GARNET 
On the Use of fermented Liquors, Tobacco, §c. 


A person who is not accustomed to hour or two, they are all hilarity. The 
take these liquors, will be intoxicated idea that wine or spirituous liquors 
by a quantity that will produce no assist digestion is false. If the food 
elect upon one who has been some wants diluting, water is the best di- 
time accustomed to take them; and lutent, water is the only liquor that 
when a person. has used himself to nature knows, or has provided for 
these stimulants for some time, the animals; and whatever nature gives 
ordinary powers which in common us, is, we may depend-upon it, the 
support life, will not have their pro- best, and the safest for‘us. Wine 
per effects upon him, because his ought to be’ reserved as a cordial in 
excitability has been in some measure sickness, and in old age; and a most 
ethausted by these stimulants. The salutary remedy would it prove, did 
sme holds good with respect to we not exhaust it’s power by daily use. 
tobaceo aid opium. A person accus- J am sensible that I am treading on 
lomed to take opiam, or smoke to- delicate ground, but 1 am determined 
baceo, will not be effected by a _ to speak my sentiments with plainness 
quantity that would completly intoxi- and sincerity, since the health and 
fate‘one not used to them, because welfare of thousands are concerned. 
the'excitability ‘has been so far ex- Most persons have so indulged them- 

ed by the use of those stimulants, selves in this pernicious habit of drink- 
that it cannot be acted upon by a—ing wine, that they imagine they 
‘ualler quantity, That tobacco or cannot live without a little every day; 
plum aet in the same manner as wine they think that their very existence 


drinkers.”’ Dr. Trotter on the 
Nervous Temperament, : 


Ne orn Scarce needs any illustration. depends upon it, and that their sto- 
arkey they intoxicate themselves machs require it. Similar arguments 
neni um in the same way that may be brought in favour of every 
je ‘mm this country do with wine other habit, though, at first, the vio-~ 


; and those who have been lence we do to nature makes her revolt, 
to take this drug for a ina little time she submits, and is not 
juiderable time, feel languid and only reconciled, but grows fond of the 
i preeed When they are deprived’ of habit, and we think it necessary to 
a time.’ They repair to the our existence: neither the flavor of 
e~ taengar a8. our dram-drinkers wine, of opium, of snuffs or of tobacco, 
» in the morning, are naturally agreeable to us; on the 


wen, Seer ‘aud silent; in an” ‘contrary they are highly unpleasant at 
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first; but by the force of habit they 
become pleasant, It is however the 
business of rational beings to distin- 
‘guish carefully, between the real wants 
-of mature, and the artificial calls of 
habit; and when we find that the last 
begin to: injure us, we ought to use 
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the most persevering efforts ; 
the enchantment of bad Senn; 


though it cost us some uneasy Sensa 
tions at first; we must learn to wa 


e will re. 
’ by a 


them patiently; a little tim 
ward us for our forbearance 


re-establishment of health and Spirit, 


Does -the drinking fermented. Taquors contribute to moral 
yor! Excellence? 


‘The feilowing is an Address, spoken by a Native of the Ametican Settlements, 
to the English Committee. 


«* Brothers and Friends / 

‘© When our forefathers first met 
on this Island*, your red brethren were 
very numerous, but since the intro- 
duction amongst us of what you eall 
spirituous liquors, our numbers were 
greatly diminished, it has destroyed 
@ great part of your’:red. brethren. 
“© My brothers and friends! we plainly 
perceive, that you see the very evil 
which destroys your red brethren,’ It 
is not an evil of our own making. We 
-have not, placed it amongst: ourselves, 
at is.an-evil placed amongst us by the 
white people. We look to them to 
remove it out of our country. We tell 
them; brethren fetch us*useful things,; 
ring. goods that will clothe us; our 
women, and our.children, and not this 
evil .igauor:that destroys our reason, 
that. destroys our health,. that destroys 
our lives. But all, we'cansay on this 
subject is) of no. service, nor gives 
jwelief:to your red. brethren. 

_ *¢ My brothers and friends!—I re- 
Joice to find that you, agree in opinion 
with us,and express an anxiety to be 
if possible, of service to us in removing 
this great evil out of .our country; an 
evil which has had so much room in it, 
and has destroyed so magy of our lives 
that it causes our young men to say, 
** Wehad. betten. be at war with the 
white people; this /iquor which they 
introyluce into our country, is more to 
feared. than.the gun or:the toma- 
awk; there are more of us dead, since 
the treaty, of ;Greeniville than-we lost 
by the six.years,war before.’ - It,is all 
owing to theintroduction of this. liquor 
of) ao 3 


ho 





’4 of aff s “we = m > pelt on ‘ ia. 
1e28 iad Meaning that Continent, but sometimes so miscalled by them- 


amongst us. ‘* Brothers !—~When on; 
“young men have been out hunting and 
are returning. home loaded with skins 
and furs, on their way, if it happens 
that they come where some of the 
whiskey is deposited, the white man 
who sells it tells them to takea little 
drink, some of: them will say, «No, | 
dont want it!’ They go on till they 
come to another house, where they 
find more of the same. drink. It is 
there offered again; they refuse; and 
again the third time, but finally, the 
fourth or fifth time, one accepts of it 
and takes.a drink, and getting one he 
-wants another, and then a third, and 
fourth, till his: senses have left him, 
after his. reason comes back again to 
him, when he gets up and finds where 
he is, he asks for his peltry, the 
answer is, § you bave drunk them.’ 
Where is my gun? ‘ It is gone.’ 
* Where is. my blaaket? It is gone,’ 
© Where is my shirt? You have sold 
it. for whiskey !!’— Now, brothers, 
consider, he has a family at home; a 
wife aad children who stand in need of 
the | profits | of his hunting.”—The 
Committee, sensible of the importanee 
of restraining the abundant supply of 
distilled. spirits afforded by the Ame- 
rican. Traders, addressed to the Con- 
gress;a memorial upon the subject, 
which’ was. favourably received ; and 
a: law -passed which in some measure 
remedied the evil. 

Thus: encouraged, to persevere, * 
considerable number of farming str 
iments (consisting: of ploughs; hoes 


axeé;' &e.)) were forwarded to Fort 
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now consideréd as a trading 
where they were immediately 
y cbated as presents, and thankfully 
wed by the Indians. In 1803, a 
uewas seceived from the agent for 
+ an affairs at Fort Wayne, in which 
yp ays, since there has been no 
‘ious liquors in the Indian Coun- 
iy, they appear very industrious and 


ead of raising stock.” He also 


ayessed as his opinion, “* that the 


« Jee Boo seemed from the first to 
dish tea: coffee he disliked the smell 
4, and therefore refused it, at the 
wne time telling Captain Wilson he 
wuld drink it if he ordered him. On 
ixir arrival at Macao, one of the 
wamen being much intoxicated, Lee 
hw expressed great concern, thinking 
lim very ill, and applied to Mr. Sharp, 


‘Let us next turn our eyes from 
the effects of spirits.upon health and 
lle to their effects upon property, and 
hue ftesh-scenes of misery open to our 
few; among the inhabitants of cities 
ly .produee debis, disgrace, and 
laukruptey. . Among. farmers — they 
produce idleness with its usual conse- 
qeuces, such as houses without win- 
tors,,barns without. roofs, gardens 

t. enclosures, fields without 
ues, hogs. without yokes, sheep 
without wool, meagre cattle, feeble 
lunes, and half clad dirty children 
Th Principles, morals, or manners. 

* picture is not exaggerated. I 
‘?peal.to the observation of every man 
, lvania, whether such scenes 

oo ames does not follow the 

1 -spintuous liquors in ever 
- of. the oe if he advance. a 

— ier, and examine the effects 
a liquors upon the moral 

etait will be still more 
ane . terrible, © The - first 


~ Spirits upon the mind shew 
oan ge the temper. I liave con- 
ted i a vediamen, who are mtoxi- 
nal Aty degree with spirits, :to be 
‘quarrelsome, after a while 
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‘suppression of spiritaous liqaors in that 


country, is the most beneficial thing 
which has ever been done for them by 
the United States ; that there had not 
been one Indian killed in that neigh- 
bourhood for a year, and that in no 
preceding year since the treaty of 
Greeniville, had there been Jess than 
ten, and in some years, as many as 
thirty killed.” Philanthropist. 


PELEW ISLANDS. 


the surgeon, to go and see him; being 
told that nothing materially ailed him, 
that it was only the effect ef liquor 
that common people were apt: to in- 
dulge in, and that he would soon be 
well, he appeared satisfied, but would 
never after even taste spirits if any 
were offered him.” 


Dr. RUSH. 


they lose by degrees the moral sense, 
They violate- promises and engage- 
ments without shame or remorse. From 
these deficiences in veracity and inte- 
grity, they pass on to crimes: ofa more 
heinous nature, it would be to dis~ 
honour human nature only to name 
them. Thus have I in’a few words 
pointed out -the effects of spirituous 
liquors upon the lives, estates, and 
souls of my fellow .creatures; their 
wischief may be summed up in a few 
words. They fill our church yards 
with premature graves—they fill the 
Sherifis docket with executions—they 
‘crowd our gaols and our madhouses. 

I shall conclude what has been said 
of the effects of spirituous liquors with 
two observations :—Ist. d people cor- 
rupted by strong drink cannot long be 
a free people. The rulers of (such a 
community will soon partakevof the 
vices of that mass from which they 
are secreted, and all our laws: and 


‘governments will sodner or later bear 


the same marks of the effects of spirit- 
uous liquors which were described 
formerly upon individuals, I submit 
it therefore to the consideration of the 
legislators of Pensylvanfa, whether 
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more ‘laws: should not be made to in- 
crease the expence and lessen the 
consumption of spirituous liquors, and 
whether some. mark of public infamy 
should not be inflicted dy law upon 
every mau convicted before a common 
Magistrate, of drunkenness. 

The second and last observation I 
shall offer is of a serious nature, it has 
been remarked, that the Indiaus -have 
divrinished every where in America 
since their connexion with Europeans. 
This has been justly ascribed to the 
Europeans having introduced spirituous 
liquors among them. Let those men, 
who are every day turning their backs 
upon all the benefits of cultivated 
society, to seek habitations in the 
neighbourhood of Indians, consider 
how far this wandering mode of life is 


worthy 


produced by the same cause which h 

scattered and annihilated so . 
Indian tribes. Long life, and t 

Secure possession of property jn th 
land of their ancestors, were loek 

upon as a blessing among the ancien 
Jews. -For a son to mingle his dag 
with the dust of his father, was to 

of his inheritance, and th 

prospect of his honour often afford : 
a consolation even in death. However 
exalted, my couutrymen, your ide; 
of liberty may be, while you eX pose 
yourselves by the use of spirituoy 
liquors, to this consequence of them 
you are nothing more than the pioneers 
or, in more Slavish terms, the “ hewerg 
of wood” of your more industrious 
neighbours.” 


BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


An Extract from the Bishop's Address to the Lord Mayor, on the pérnicious 
tendency of drinking Spirits, relative to the Increase of Crime and the 
Destruction of Health and Morals. 


** I must beg leave to appeal, and 

1 do in the most solemn manner, to 
our Lordship and to the Aldermen of 
odon, and I may add to his Majesty’s 
Justices in the adjacent counties, 
whether by far the greatest part of the 
atrocious crimes, that come in judg 
ment before you, -either at the Old 
Bailey, or the sittings of Guildhall, or 
elsewhere, are not committed by per- 
sous most apparently enraged by these 
inflammatory spirits; whether the cri- 
minals themselves, and the crowd that 
sometimes attend them de not bear in 
their countenances, and their whole 
manner and appearance, the plainest and 
most shocking proofs that their blood 
is inflamed by the habitual drinking of 
gin.’ ** And is all this certain? I 
beseech, you then, my Lord, stop one 
moment, and. look again upon the 
tremendous collection of misery and 
mischief in one short view. Intemper- 
ance! Poverty !—Villany !—Muarder ! 
Desolation!, Good God! what an as- 
semblage is here? how dreadful and 
how real! can.it be read without con- 
cern, or is it possible it should be seen 
with indifference?, ‘* Where mur- 
ders by any other weapons half se 


frequent, and by none committed more 
effectually, or were half the number of 
the families who might otherwise prove 
greatly useful to the community, as 
easily plunged in vice and ruin, by 
any other means, is it possible that 
those who are clothed with authority, 
and appointed a terror to evil works, 
should be unconcerned spectators of 
such dreadful and enlarging scenes of 
wickedness and misery. Or would the 
Magistrates of this great city, deserv- 
edly invested with great power and 
influence, quietly behold in any other 
shape, the continuance and increase 
of .so much wretchedness and guilt 
among their fellow subjects, for whose 
welfare and safety it is their daty to 
be coustantly watchful? Common 
humanity would prevent a single mur 
der, and restrain the uplifted arm, 
that would administer one deadly pe 
tion, or that aimed a deadly weapon 
at one innocent atthe breast. Bat what 
isa single murder compared to the 
many thousands that are annually 
sent ouf of the world, by « sow 
but sure poison? and among these, 
how many unoffending children, ® 
helpless babes, fall'pitiable victim 
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, ase 80 plain, inferences are 


: are undoubtedly the 
oa ret manner of vice and 
y at these scandalous places 

it is that Street-robbers and 

‘aig meet of a night, before 

out upon the hunt for prey, 
‘hanne atvthe expence of a few 
mee, made themselves half 
half mad, with the bludgeons, 
wher offensive weapons in their 
furiously march. forth, and 

_. whomsvever is SO unhappy as 
ail in their way; and if he has any 


money or. valuable effects about him, 
it is his best way to part with them 
peaceably and quietly, if not, he 
must expect the most barbarous usage, 
if he escapes with his life; if he lias 
nothing: about: him worth the taking, 
be is beat and abused in the most 
eruel ‘manner. How terrible then is 
the reflection, that to this single cause 
is owing, the far greatest part of the 
barbarities that are acted, the rebbe-« 
ries that are coinmitted, the vilkanies 
that are perpetrated, in so many shapes 
in the streets of this great metropolis 
and the suburbs thereof.” . 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER;THE GREAT. 


his remarked by some historians, 
speaking of Alexander the Great, 

it even in the warm climate of 
hiylon, his body kept for several days 
ihout corruption, from which it has 
minferred, that he did not die of poi- 
mat of hard drinking.* That a dead 
can bé preserved in spirits of 

is well known, but it is not 
wully certain that the body can be 
peered by diinking them before 
tah, the body might be so far 
taged with hydrogen, as to undergo 
tighter combustion, that might in 
Amanner toast it without burning. It is 
us of this military tyger, that 
kwasa monstrous drunkard ; and as 
ind of wine as he was of human bond. 
‘ne of my readers. may have madé 
teremark, ‘that the face of particular 
tukards, at certaih times, appears 
“much like a barnitig coal as any 
can be well conceived. It was 
ibably a face of this kind, that sug- 


teled Shakespearé’s description of 


“qtintatice sinking into the habit of 
Wutidation, we can sometimes’ mark 


& rapidity of their progress, as the 


nose. As we observe our 


utta rosacea sprouts on the face, 
till it partakes of the last stage, and 
like Bardolph, they become knights of 
the burning lamp! 1 am much of 
opinion, that the chemical operation 
of alkohol, has a great influence in 
retarding the healing of wounds, and 
in converting thein into ulcers. I be- 
lieve all surgeons agree, that such an 
effect takes place after hard’ drinking, 
though it is generally attributed to 
the fever and inflammation which it 
occasions. The Comfion appearance 
of eruptions off the surface of the body, 
may in a great measure be referred fo 
the Same source, The exfalations of 
hydrogenous gas, which arise in some 
places, are very apt to irritate the 
eyes, and bring on a_ painful opthala 
mia: fot whith it is fair to infer, that 
the same effect may take placé, from 
blood loaded with hydrogen, circula- 
ting through the minute veSselt of the 
tunica adnata, as the disease isja com- 
nfon one with wine bibbers. But the 
most interesting part of this doctrine, 
is the combustion of the human body, 
produced by the long and immoderate 
usé of Spirituous liquors. Dr. Trotter, 


BISHOP HALL. 


7 See ‘that harrow-mouthed glass 
set Mear to the hive, mark 
uy he wasps resort to it 

tin thither by the smell of 
liq r; see how eagerly and 


‘iy they 


creep into the mouth 


of it, and fal! down suddenly from that 
slippery steepfess; after some labour 
and weariness, they drown and die, 


-You do sot see any of the bees look 


that way, they pass directly to their 
hive.” 


* Robertson's History of Greece. 








ec *) 


Dr. RUSH. 


. If the facts that have been stated 
have produced in any of my readers, 
who have suffered from the use of 
spirituous liquors, a resolution to ab- 
stain from them hereafter, I must beg 
leave to inform them, they must leave 
them off suddenly and entirely. No 
man was ever gradually reformed from 
drinking spirits. He must not only 
avoid tasting but even smelling them, 
until long habits of abstinence have 


subdued his affection for them, 

says debility, if we reject spirits ¢, 
being part of our drinks, what lign 

shall we substitute in the room 

them? For custom, the experience 
all ages and countries,. and even nat 

herself, all seem to demand driz 
more grateful and more cordial th 
simple water. Drink water for a fe 
months, and trust to nature, 


Dr. CHEYNE. 


Nothing is more ridiculous than the 
common plea for continuing in drink- 
ing large quantities of spirituous 
liquors ; viz. because they have been 
"accustomed so to do, and they think 

it dangerous to leave it off, all ofa 
sudden. It were as reasonable for him 
that is fallen into the fire or water to 
lie there, because. of the danger of 
removing him suddenly, for neither 
element wilJ destroy him more certainly, 
before his time, than wollowing in 
_ Strong liquors. If the quantity of 
strong liquors they have been accus- 
tomed to, may. be supposed prejudicial 
to their health ; or to introduce noxious 
humours into the habit; the sooner a 
stop be put to it the better. No man 
is afraid to forbear strong liquors in an 
acute distemper, what quantity soever 
he might have drank in his health; 
and yet any sudden change of the 


humours would not only be more da 
gerous then, than at any other time 
but also would more readily happe 
or come to pass, in such critical case 
For the whole system of the fluids, bein 
in a fermentation, small changes « 
errors, then, would not only be mo 
fatal, but more plain and obvious, az 
if a person be in hazard by such 
sudden alteration, he cannot live lon 
by taking down so much poison. Th 
spirits may flag and sink a little : 
rst; for want of introducing quic 
lime and fire ; but low spiritedness i 
such a case, I count as disease, ap 
bearing it for some time, is bountifull 
recompencec by the health, indolence 


. and freedom ef spirits, they afterware 
enjoy ; not, taking into consideratio 


their being rescued from -the tyranp 
of so immoral and mischievous a habi 


‘WEBB THE: PEDESTRIAN. 


*“* Webb, who was remarkable for 
vigour of body and mind, lived wholly 
water for his drink. He was one 

day recommending his regimen to one 
of his friends, who loved wine, and 
him, with great earnestness, to 

quit a course of luxury, by which his 
would equally be destroyed. 

The gentleman appeared convinced, 
and told him “‘ that he would conform to 
his councel, and thought he could not 


wes his course of life at once, but 
leave off stropg. liquors by 


degrees.” ‘* By degrees (says the othe 
with indignation,) if you should w 
happily fall into the fire, would yen 
caution your — to pull you ou 
only by degrees ?”’ : 

“ Asimiies practice is recommended 
by Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, the 
American Hippocrates ; vide Europeat 
Magazine for March, 1810. tis plait 
from these authorities, that our opinion 
are fast extending among profess! 
men”—Dr. Trotter. 
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3 tep to health is to avoid 
mt “ijeeass: But there are 
physicians who contend that it 
«1 for habitual drunkards to 
off the bottle at once. Were the 


yj of drinking, a salutary practice, 


















But as ardent 


ats t.* 
: re soul 


iit is a strong poison to both 


Dr. J. 


Wine and other physical exhilerants, 
ring the treacherous truce to wretch- 
dvs which they afford, dilapidate 
strecture'and undermine the very 
fmdation of happiness. 
yehaps, Was ever compleatly misera- 
i, uitil after he had fled to alcohol 
fe consolation. The habit of vinous 
alilgence is not more pernicious than 
iis ¢bstinate and pertinacious in its 
bid, when it has once fastened itself 
othe constitution. It is not to be 

by half measures. No com- 
wonise with it is allowable. The 
netory over it, in order to be perma- 
mot, must be perfect. As long as 
tere lurks @ relic of it‘in the frame, 


lhe following extract is made in the 
hope of convincing every reader, that 
men in advanced life the use of 
a and fermented liquors may 
msed with at once, without the 
me aiery ty 08 on the contrary, 
oin . 
. ny crease both strength 
aa myself in good humour. 
yon rom steadily on. 1 ‘evertts move 
a ‘ower than | could wish, I labour more 
ar to accelerate their pace. 
» waat I advise you to do. 
the cir thee ne rst thing ; for, without 
~ eean be no health of body 


$ him,” will rarel: 


might be some truth in this 


ipl body, and forms no part of the 


No man,’ 


artfal insignj 


( 13 ) 
Dr. TROTTER, 


ON THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


nourishment which can be converted 
into animal matter, 1 have never been 
able, after the most unwearied appli- 
cation in the exercise of my profession, 
to find a single fact so destructive of 
moral, and physical health. Whenever 
I have known habitual ebriety com- 
pleatly overcome, it has been where 
all species of liquors were given up -in, 
toto from the first.” 


REID, 


there is imminent danger of a relapse 
of this moral malady, frem which 
there seldom is, as from physical 
disorders, a gradual convalescence. 
The cure if at all, must be effected 
at once ; cutting and pruning will do 
no good, nothing will be of any avail 
short of absolute extirpation. The 
man who has been the slave of intem- 
perance, must renounce her altogether, 
or she will insensibly resume her 
despotic power. With such a mistress 
if he seriously means to discard her, 
he should indulge himself in no 
dalliance or delay. He must not allow, 
his lips a tasteof her former fascina- 


tion.”+ Monthly Mag. Feb. 1810. 


Mr. W. COBBETT. 


and nosound mind. Inthe midst of, 
a society, where wine and spirits are 
considered as of little more value than 
water, I have lived two years without, 
either, and with no other drink but 
water, except when 1 have found it 
convenient to obtain milk. Not an 
hours’ illaess, not a head-ache for an 
hour; not the smallest ailment; not 
a restless night ; not a drowsy morning 
have I known, daring these two famous 
years of my life. The sun never rises 
before me. 1 have always to wait for 
him to come and give me light to write 
by, while my mind is in full vigour 


ficance, who has a bow and a smile ready for. 
pose his private interest to a vice so lucra- 


sia a ln? the pe ofession ion is not free from imputation. A man who carries for ever 
yep per of e w ant 


his preseription to fashion and folly.” Dr. Trotter. 


TThis exnctly agrees with the doctriae which I have defended for twenty five years, 


Dri Trotter; M. Ds 
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and while nothing has come to clond 
its clearness. At this very moment 
I am writing to you, it is not eight 
o'clock, and I have written this far 
before my breakfast,* have employed, 
too, a quarter of an hour in giving 
directions to my mev. I have become 
more and more careful to avoid any 
thing that might tend to narrow my 
sphere of existence. Before they im- 
prisoned me, I was now and then 
tempted to drink wine and spirits and 
water. 1, after the imprisonment 
sometimes drank ale and porter. 
since their dungeon bill, milk-and- 


( it ) 


Bat, 


water, or water alone, has been m 
only drink. When I rise in the mornin 
while others are snoring, when | per. 
ceive how much younger | iook, baie 
stropger Iam, and how much Dimbler 
I move than men in general who are 
many years younger than I. J think 
happiness never depends upon’ mere 
place ; it depends on little more than 
food and raiment. My diet all comes 
from my fields, and my cow is my 
vintner and brewer.’ North Hamp- 
stead, Long Island, 30th June, 1819, 

Political Register, vol. 35,: No, 1, 


THE INHABITANTS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


«* Water is their universal and only 
liquor, as far as we could discover, 
and if they have really had'no means 
of intoxication, they are in this par- 
ticular, happy beyond any other people 
that we have yet seen or heard of. ' As 
there is perhaps no source of disease 
either critical or chronic, but intem- 
_perance and inactivity, it cannot be 
thonght strange that these people 
enjoy perfect and uninterrupted health ; 
in all our visits to their towns where old 
and young men and women, crowded 
about us, prompted by the same 
curiosity that carried us to look at 
them, we wever saw. a single person 
which appeared to have any bodily 
complaint, nor among the number we 
have seen naked, did we perceive the 
t eruption on the skin, or an 

marks that an eruption had left behind. 
Another proof of health which we have 
mentioned on a former occasion, is the 


facility with which the wounds healed 
that, had left scars behind them, and 
that we saw in a recent state; when 
we saw the man who had been shot 
with a musket ball thro’ the fleshy 
part of his arm, his wound seemed to 
be well digested, and in so oo a way 
of being perfectly heated, that if I had 
not known no applieution had been 
made to it, I should certainly have 
enquired with a very interested curiv- 
sity, after the vulnerary herds and 
surgical art of the ceuntry.t A farther 
proof that human nature is here uo- 
tainted with disease, is the great 
number of old men that we saw, many 
of whom by loss of their hair and teeth, 
appeared to be very ancient, yet none 
of them were decriped, and though 
not equal to the young in muscular 
strength, were not a wit behind them 
in cheerfullness and vivacity.” 

See Hawksworth's Voyages. 


THE TEETH. 


When people have habituated them- 
selves to the use- of spiritous liquors, 
the injurious effects upon the teeth 
are more appirent. The teeth acquire 
@ very stained and foul appearance, 
the gums being more or less inflamed, 
are covered with a slimy mucus, and 
are often liable to beeld; the breath 
also becomes very offensive, and as the 
regular passing of the spirituous liquors 
over the tender skin’ of the mouth, 
creates a constant degree of inflamma- 
tion, the heat of the mouth is greatly 


* Eight Columns. t+ This h alope must.conyince.every person, 
is the best purifier of the blood, ana premte h ” 


ter 


increased. ‘This state of the mouth 
is also kept up by the increased heat of 
the stomach, and when by the debi- 
litatipg. effects of spirits upon that 
organ, indigestion is produced, the 
teeth very rapidly fall into a state of 
decay ; they are acted upon constantly 
in the same manner as in the course 0 
a fever, when the heat of the —— 
tion is greatly increased. Thus by the 
baneful’ influence of intemperaucs 
similar mischief to the teeth 18 1 
duced, as might only be expected from 
that water 


of health. 
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hich threatens life. Gene- 

1 ee Mohawk chief, who 
ip this country a few years ago, 
su asked by a professional gentleman 
ancening the state of the teeth 
the Indians, his ee 
9» pon this subject:—** When 
“en are in ache own settle- 
pats, liviug upon the produce of the 


« When the Angel of the Lord ap- 
red unto the wife of Manoah, and 
ised that she who was childless, 
sould bear a son, he gave to her this 
ijuaction, * Now therefore beware, 
I pray thee, drink not wine, nor 
droug drink.’ And when Manoah 
the heavenly messenger that 
hewould vouchsafe toshew him ‘* how 
w order the child,’ the Angel of the 


Nothing is more certain, than that 
custom becomes a second nature, and 
has a great influence upon our bodies. 


My, it has too often more power over 
the mind than reason itself. The most 


honest man alive, in keeping company 
with libertines, by degrees forgets the 
means of probity which .he had im- 
bibed from the very breast, and gives 
himself the loose in those vices which 
le sees practised. If he be so happy 
% to relinquish that bad company, 
md to meet with better, virtue will 
Inamph in -its turn, and he insensibly 
leumes the “wisdom which he had 
“andoned, Jn a word, all the altera- 

S which we perceive in the temper, 
ls and manners of most.men, 

; Scarce any foundation but the 


ince and prevalence of custom. I have 


“served, that it is custom which has 
bien rise to two very dangerous evils, 
pin a little time in Italy; the first 

on to he flattery and ceremony; 


~ 2 Second intemperance, both in 








shin out of human conversation, all 
ee frankness and sincerity ; 
~agelnst the latter, I declare open 


"tt, a8 being the most destructive of 


- ON A HEALTHFUL 


agand drinking; The first of these. 


(15) 


chase and drinking water, their teeth 
always look clean and white; but 
when they go into the United States, 
and get spirituous liquors, their teeth, 
look dirty and yellow; and 1 have 
often heard that they were frequently 
afflicted with the tooth ache, and 
obliged to have their teeth drawn.”* 


BIRTH OF SAMSON. 


Lord answered, * of all that I have 
said to the woman, let her beware.’ 

‘ She may not eat of anything that 
cometh of the vine, nor drink wine, 
nor strong drink,’ 

And the woman bare a son, and 
called his name Samson, and thechild 
grew, and the Lord blessed him.” 

Judges, 33. 


LEWIS CORNARO, 


LIFE, 30th Edition. ‘ 


health, and.the greatest enemy it has, 
This error has 6o far seduced us, that 
it has prevailed upon us to renounce a 
frugal way of living, though taught us 
by nature, even from the first age of 
the world, as being that which would 
prolong our days; and has east us into 
those excesses which serve only to 
abridge the number of them. We 
become old before we have been able 
to taste the pleasure of being young; 
and the time which ought to be the 
summer of our lives, is often the be- 
ginnivg of their winter. We soon per- 
ceive our strength to fail, and weakness 
to come on apace, and decline even 
before we come to perfection.——On 





_the contrary, sobriely maintains us in 


the natural state wherein we ought to 
be ; our youth is lasting, and our man- 
hood attended with a vigour that does 
not begin. to decay till after a great 
many years. A whole century must 
be run out, before wrinkles can be 
formed on the face, or grey hairs grow 
on the head.—This is so true, that 
when men were not addicted to volyp- 
tuousness, they had morestrength and 
vivacity at fourscore than we have at 
present at. forty... 





* These observati ) 
ons were communicated by Mr. Fox of Argyle-street, with that p! 
Vhich y Mr. Fox of Argy'le-street, wi pieasyre 
he always feels in rendering any assistanee in the diffusion of knowledge. 
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On the Combustion of the 


long ‘mmoderate Use of Spwituous Liquors. 


Lair. 


«¢ In natural as well as civil history, 
there are facts presented to the medi- 
tation of the observer, which, though 
confirmed by the most convincing 
testimony, seem, on the first view, to 
be destitute of probability. Of this 
kind is that of people consumed by 
coming into contact with common fire, 
and of their bodies being reduced to 
ashes. How can we concéive that 
fire, in certain circumstances, can ex 
ercise so poweiful an action on the 
human body, as to produce this etiect ? 
One might be induced to give less faith 
to these instances of combustion as 
they seem to be rare. I confess that 
at first they appeared to me worthy 
of very little credit, but they are pre- 
sented to the public as true, by men 
whose veracity seems ungyestionable, 
Bianchini, Rolli, Le Cet, Vieq d’Azyr, 
and several men distinguished by their 
learning, have given certain testimeny 
of. facts. Besides, is it more sure 
prising to experience such  iuciner- 
ation hay to void saccharine 
urine, ‘or ‘to see the bones softened 
to auch a degree as to be reduced to 
the state of jelly? The effects of this 
combystion are certainly not more 
wonderful than those of the bones 
softened, or of the diabetes mellitus. 
—This morbific disposition, therefore, 
would be one more: scourge to afflict 
bumapity ; but in physics, facts being 
always preferable to reasoning, | shall 
here collect those which appear to me 
to bear the impression of truth; and, 
lest *I should alter the sense, I shall 
quote them, such as they are given 
in the works from which lihave ex- 
tracted them,” 

“* We read in the transactions of 
Copenhagen, that in 1692, a woman 
of the lower class, who for three years 
had used spirituous liquors to such 
excess, that she would take no other 
food or nourishment, having sat down 


- 


16 ) 
Human Body, 


produced by the 


By Pierre Aime 


one evening in a straw chair to sleeps 
was consumed in the night-time. $0 
that next morning no part of her was 
found but the skuli, and the ex trenie 
joints of the fingers, ai] the resi of hey 
body, says Jacobacus, was reduced ty 
ashes.”’ 

** An instance of the like kind is pres 
served in the same work,+ in a leitey 
of Mr, Wilmer, »Surgeon;—* Mary 
Clues, aged 50, was much adicted to 
intoxication; Her propensity to this 
vice had increased after the death of 
her husband, which happened a year 
and a half before ; for about a year, 
scarcely a day had passed in the course 
of which she did not drink at least 
half a pint of rum or anniseed-water, 
Her ‘health gradually declined, and 
about the beginning of February she 
was attacked by ‘the jaundice and 
confined to her bed.. Though she was 
jineapable of much action, and not in 
a condition to work, she still continued 
her old? habit of drinking every day 
and smoaking a pipe of tabacco. The 
bed in which she lay, stood parallel 
to the chimney of the apartment, the 
distance from it about three feet. On 
saturday morning, the first of March, 
she fell on the floor, and her extreme 
weakness: having prevented her from 
getting up, she remained in that state 
till some one entered and put ber to 
bed. The following night she wished 
to be left alone ; a woman quitted her 
at half past eleven, and according to 
custom, shut the door and locked i. 
She had put on ‘the fire two large 
pieces of coal, and placed a light in 
a Candlestick ona chair at the head 
of the bedi At‘ half after five in the 
morning’, a Smoke was seed issuing 
through the window, and the door 
being ‘speedily broken ope", some 
flanies which were in the room were 
soon’ extinguished. Between the Ded 
and the’ chimmey were found the res 


® From the Journal de Physique, Pluvoise, year 8. 


+ Annual Regisier for 1778, p. 78. 












( 


. of the unfortunate Clues; one 
and were still entire, but 
remained nothing of the skin, 
or.the viscera. The bones 
ge cranium, the breast, the spine, 
the upper extremities, were en- 
calcmed, and covered with a 
‘sh effervescence. The people were 
ised that the furniture had 
sine go little injury. The side of 


bed which was next to the chimney, 
Pres 
elter 
Mar 
od to ‘WS 
this « When Mr. Boswell observed as a 
h of vce for. drinking, that ‘* wine 
year kes men tell the truth.” Dr. 
ear, answered. ‘* Why Sir, that 
urse be an argument for drinking if 


suppose men in general to be liars, 


“ Milk is their ordinary diet, which 
use in a curdled state; 

ies of various descriptions, and 
seds of plants, which the natives 
plantains, are also eaten, and a 
y of the gramincous roots with 
th the woods and the banks of the 












On mers abound, ‘Occasionally too, the 
ch, bread of the Bosjesmans is found 
mé 





Persons who are in the habit of 
wig, Souffing or smoking this 
are not aware, that a few 






instant death. Nay the smoke 
injected into the rectum has 


¢ Ba most severe frost, which ha 
: about fourteen years ago, "e 


ej oachmen of London suffered 
Hy by the practice of drinking 
*Many died in conse~ 





THE KAFFERS. 


i of it taken into the stomach ° 


, proved fatal. . It acts pow- , 


ANECDOTE. 














ae 


had: suffered the most, the wood of 


it was slightly burnt, but the feather 
bed, the clothes, and covering, were 
safe.’ I entered the apartment about 
two hours after it had been opened, 
and observed that the walls and every 
thing in it were blackened ; that it was 
filled with 4 very disagreeable vapour ; 
but that nothing except the body 
exhibited any strong traces of fire,” 


BOSWELL’s LIFE OF Dr. JOHNSON. 


But, Sir, I would not keep company 
with such a fellow who lies as long as 
he.is sober, and whom you must make 
drunk before you can get a word of 
truth out of him.” 


among them. Their total ignorance 
of the use of ardent spirits and fer- 
mented liquors, and the general tem- 
perance and activity, preserve them 
Jrom the ravages of many disorders 
which abound amongst the other na- 
tive tribes, to say nothing of the value 
of- ‘their imdependence.”—See Bar- 
row’s Travels. 


TOBACCO. 


erfully‘on the nervous system, destroys 
the sensibility of the stomach; and it 


is observed, that those who use it in 
great quanfity die of apoplexy, palsy 


and dropsy:”—Dr. Trotter on the 
Nervous Temperament. 


quence of dram-drinking ; while those 
who resorted to the use of tea, which 
a few did, not only weathered the cold, 
but acquired health and activity from 


the regimen. 
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«* This is a point of great import- 
ance ip.civilized society; but it is not 
the province of the physician to decide 
with a legal view: every human being 
who was ever intoxicated, must have 
found, on reflection, that he had said 
and done things which he would have 
neither thought of nor acted in a State 
of sobriety. The peace of his neigh- 
hour has, therefore required that t 
drunkard should answer for his con- 
duct ; but it may be asked ought a 
madman to answer for his deeds, 
certainly. The man who becomes mad 
from immoderate vinous potation must 
be amenable to law, because that mad- 
ness was of his own seeking. Again, 
it may be said, that the drunken man 
being as much in a state of deleriam 
as any maniac, ought he to be pun- 
ished for doing what he is unconscious 
of? Yes. But punishment might be 
mitigated here, if it shall appear that 
no preconceived malice had prompted 
him. This is, U think what lawyers 
call mal propense, were a man, durin 


ebriety to sign a deed, by which he « 


should dispose of his property. in .an 
improper manner, to the injury of his 
family; quere, would such a deed be 
legal? It might be deemed legal ; 


but to me it would appear uojyst to . 


covfirm it; because the man never 
formed such a resolution when he was 
jn his senses. The acts of the drunk- 
ard, in this respect, ought net to be 
valid ; for this plain reason, in the 
same condition he is not allowed to 


injure his neighborar, or society at” 


large, with impunity; and therefore 
he ovght not to be permitted to injure 
either bis family or himself,'. All 
debts incurred, or money lost at’ play 
in the state of intoxication, ought to 
to’ be declared null, on the loser ap- 
pealing in a proper manner, when 
sober, ‘his would prevent the game- 


es 


( 1 ) 


Dr. TROTTER. 
How far are the Acts of the Drunkards to be palliated: 


PINIS. 


G. Smeeton, Printer, 17, St. Martin’s Lane 














ster and systematic villain from taki 
advantage of the honest man, ar 
would arrest some of the greatest ey; 
in the community. 

When a drunken man is lavish , 
promises which he never made wh. 
sober, be assured his kindness js ; 
worth your thanks. 

When you hear a drunken p 
boasting of his generosity to hj 
friends, beware how you receive 
favour from that man. 

When you hear a drunken ma 
telling family secrets, whether of hi 
own, or those of other people, pu 
that man down for a fool, and take 
care what you say in his presence. 

When yeu hear a drunken mar 
hoasting of his favours from the ser 
be assured that man has no honour. 

When you hear a drunken man 
bragging of his courage, mark tha 
man.a coward. 

When you hear a drunken man 
vaunting of his riches, be assured he 
capnot be estimable for bis virtues, 

When you hear a drunken man 
pitying misfortunes which he did ne 
relieve when sober, it is the strongest 
proof that he possesses no goodness of 
heart. 

Receive no donations from a drunken 
man, lest he should ask them agai 
when ‘sober, 

Avoid the company of a drunkard; 
for if she insults you, and you should 
insist upon satisfaction, he will plead 
want of recollection, as apology. 

Let the sober man beware of the 
society of drunkards, -lest the world 
should say, that he means to take am 
advantage of their credulity. 

For how much is_ the drunkard 
guilty. of suicide, that expires qusing 
the paroxysm, ‘after the immodert 
use of spirituous liquors.” 
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SKETCH 


OF THE 


gife X Character 
JOHN HAMPDEN, 


A TRUE & FAITHFUL 
Representative of the People in Parliament, 


A STAUNCH AND ABLE 


OPPOSER OF TYRANNY, 


AND A 


Leformer both in Theory and Practice, 
WHO LOST HIS LIFE 


WHILE 


Fighting for the Liberty of his Country. 
_—~< ge ; 


<4 
THE CAUSE FOR WHICIY HAMPDEN FELL IN THE FIELD, 
AND SYDNEY DIED ON THE SCAFFOLD.” 
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A noble Imitator of |ELAMIPIDIEN, 


THIS SMALL WORK, 


Illustrative of the Character and Worth 


OF A 


Srue Patriot, 


Is humbly dedicated, 


Without Permission, 


By 
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Lane 


UIFE axo CHARACTER 
_ HAMPDEN. 


IT has hitherto been the fate of the human raee 
to be obliged to maintain a perpetual struggle 
agaist the encroachments of their rulers. Some- 
times, ‘indeed, the contest has apparently been de- 
cided, and a complete victory obtained. But the 
calm has ever proved deceitful : new occasions of 
conquest have arisen ; the old-despotism has: been 
revived, or those who successfully laboured fot its 
destruction, have established-another equally inimi- 
cal to happiness, and equally fatal to liberty. 

‘With such events, the page both of ancient and 
modern history is pregnant. Revolution succeeds 
revolution, but the'reign of despotism continues ; 
tyrant after tyrant is hurled to destruction, but 
tyranny remains triumphant; one order of men 
overcomes ‘another, only to exercise its authority. 
Indeed it appears thatthe possession of a great de- 
grée of power naturally tends to corrupt the mind ; 
and ‘this is remarkably proved, by the conduct of 
those men who opposed the unconstitutional mea- 
sures of Charles I. What improvements may in 
luture be made in the science of legislation, it is 
mipossible to anticipate; but the experience of 


every age and: every nation justifies this position, 
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that there has hitherto existed no government whic; 
might safely be éntrusted. with unqualitied con{- 
dence. This being the case, those men who have 
stood forward in the list of patriots, to awaken a 
ifation from the supineness of slavery, havé a claiin 
to the esteem of their contemporaries, and to the 
gratitude of posterity: and few men have enjoyed 
a greater share of both, than John Hampden. His 
influence was great daring his life, and his memory 
has ever been dear to his country. His character 
has been a theme for the orator, the poet, and the 
historian. — : 

: dt.is the intention of this short history to collect 
the accounts of. his life and actions, which are 
scattered in different voluminous works, and to 
sketch a portrait of his character, without inter- 
mingling the false colours of partiality, or darken- 
ng it with the shades of prejudice. But, as the 
life of Hampden was:chiefly spent in a public situ- 
ation, it will be necessary to notice some of the 
principal events of the time in which he lived, 
without entering, however, into all the details, 
which regular history of that period would require. 

No part of the English history affords more 
interestmg and instructive lessons, to every order 
of men in society, than the period alluded to. Go- 
yernors may learn from it, that tyranny necessarily 
ensures its own destruction: that the throne, which 
4s not founded on the affections of the people, 1s 
insecure, though it be bound about with preroga- 
tive, guarded by the sword, propped by the mitre, 
‘and, enwrapped in the mystérious veil of divine 
right. Subjects, on the other hand, may see the 
fatal consequences of-breaking down all the pillars 
of authority, and loosing the bands of society ; 
which generally serve only to enable some factious 
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demagogué, or military leader, to mount; by the 
7 il of a deluded people, to the L.: of 
tyranny: 34 

a ugh the family estate of John Hampden was 
at Great Hampden, in. Buckinghamshire, yet he 
was born in London, in 1594: His family was 
both ancient and respectable; His father (whose 
name was also, John) married a daughter of Sir 
Henry Cromwell, grandfather to Oliver Cromwell. 
History affords no information respecting his youth- 
ful employment ;, except that at the age of fifteen 
he. was admitted a gentleman commoner of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where he continued. about 
three years, but without taking any degree. From 
Oxford he removed to one of the inns of court in 
London, where he made considerable progress in 
the study of common law; but having the mis- 
fortune. to lose his parents, and to become master 
of an ample fortune, before his principles were fixed, 
or his prigment matured, he pinnged mite eager~ 
i. into all the dissipations and follies of the age. 


de soon, however, retired from his early connec- 
tions, to.a society consisting of men of solid under- 
Standings and austerity.of manners; but his natural 
‘cheerfulness and vivacity did not forsake him. 

He made his first appearance in public life, in 
the second parliament of Charles I. and. immediately 
| eummencal that career of opposition to the arbitrary 
Measures’ of the court, which he continued till his 
Meath...The testimony, which is given by Lord 
Clarendon of his abilities, and of the influence he 

2 eur in parliament, justifies the tracing the 
_ shistory of his life, inthe principal measures which 
- Were by’ those patriotic assemblies, of 
‘Which he was a leading member.. But previous to 
entering upon. this part.of the history, it will be 
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necessary to take’ a general View of ‘the ‘system of 


ss? 


government which Wad established, and of the’chas 
racters of the principal persons in power and office; 


at the accession of Charles to‘ the throne. . 

Duting' the réigns of Fferiry VIRT Mary, Eliza- 
beth, and James, thé most fat’ i] infoads | had been 
made on the libertiesof ‘the people, |The parlia- 
ments , servile and ee dared tot éven whisper the 
miseries of their cotis edents = *' and if Aiihdividual 
inember, bolder thaf'the’ rest: ‘¥eéntured to mention 
thé’ piiilic g rievinees:' a lotisand arbitrary impri- 
sonihent caught hinh ‘a Tesudif af | pritdetite and sub- 
mission. ‘But the authority wbtht of the parliament, 
and of the'éourts' of West hins er! Was lost in that 
of three coufts;’ which were’ aldittinably adapted 10 
all the put Oses of ‘oppression! ‘Of these, ‘the first 
was the Cowndil’ Table: 'Phis'tourt' had usurped 
the office of Tesielation ; ‘for although it made few 
laws, “yet it ssued innuitierable’ proclamations, to 
which dbedience was enforced ‘by thé severest penal- 
ties. ‘ This was’ the daring ‘court of ‘all’ the advo- 
cates of arbitrary power : ‘its orders ‘stiperseded the 
rrr its $ OF the: OR igdom, ‘and ruled t!e 

cety SUatid’ it dete with that promp- 

tind and st itis which ‘were’ Hot always found 
in a House ‘df Commons. | cet 

The next instruniént: of tyranny) ‘was the Court 
of High Commission, Which ‘was’ established soon 
after the government of the church had been trans- 


ferred from the popes to the kines of England. Its 
establishment’ was unjust and impolitic, subversive 
of liberty, aid the rights of cénsciente, and since 
the time’ of it insti ion, which’ Was’ in the reign 
of Elizabeth, it had béen carried’ ‘be} youd the inten- 
tions even of its founders: : °F thwas tended to be, 
and really was,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘an excellent 
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heats to. preserve the peace and dignity of the 
church.’ ‘hat is, to enforce uniformity of opinion, 
tosuppress all publications which tore off the mask 
of priesteraft, aud: to-endeavour to spread that blind 
Cdaieeidn to authority, and that profound igno- 
rance, which had ‘been so happily effected. by its 
ereat model the mgutsttzon. ‘This court was equally 
despotic, in the afiairs of which it took cognizance, 
ihe meas of obtaining conviction, and in the pu- 
nishments it inflicted. . Every thing that was sup- 

to be counected: with religion or morality, 
came under its jurisdiction.. ‘The layman and the 
clergyman, the papist and the pe were alike 
obnoxious to its vengeance. Not only did it act 
upon the informations: of those miscreants denomi- 
nated Spies and Informers, but rumours, suspi- 
eiotis, or personal resentments, were sufficient to 
procure an arrest. ‘To avoid the trouble of pro- 
curmg evidence, the prisoner was obliged by oath 
to turmhis own. accuser, and to answer all the en- 
snaring’ questions that the malice or ingenuity of 
priests could put to him. And whether he was 
convicted of the imaginary crimes imputed to him, 
orrefused to take an oath destructive of the funda- 
mental principles of law and justice ;_ in either case, 
he was subjected to the punishments of deprivation, 
fine, confiscation, or imprisonment, inflicted ac- 
pee ha what. was called the discretion of the 


The Star Chamber is so notorious, in the annals 

espotism, that it.will be only necessary to ob- 
serve ‘concerning it, that it consisted of the same 
persons who constituted the Council Table, who, 
itonecapacity, issued arbitrary decrees, and in the 
bther, ‘punished, with the utmost severity, those 
who disobeyed then. 
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“Bad as was this system of government, it might 
have been. borne, had it been administeréd with 
lenity or steadiness; but, on the contrary, the 
king and his ministers were not only influenced by 
the most arbitrary principles, but ee ee 


by ambition, caprice, anger, and fear. ucated 
by a father who carried his notions of kingly prero- 
gative to the highest extent, Charles early imbibed 
those fatal. maxims which not only rendered in- 
effectual the excellencies of his private character, 
but embittered the whole of his reign, and brought 
him to a violent death. But if he was unfortunate 
in his education. be was not less so in his ministers 
and favorites. ‘The ambitious and haughty Buck- 
iugham continually prompted him to arbitrary mea- 
sures; nor were the private suggestions of the 
queen less fatal to his peace and reputation. The 
superstitious and despotic Laud ruled the church 
with a rod of iron, and had, or pretended to have, 
the concurrence of his sovereign in all his measures. 
Thus was the king continually plunged into diffi- 
culties and disgrace, at one time, by attempting to 
bend < — of the puritans to an — ; 
at another, forcing episcopacy and a liturgy 
upon the Scotch. The alae an ever ready to 
strengthen the power of the court, by sanctioning, 
with legal opinions, the most illegal acts. 

Such was the government, and such were the 
characters, who administered it; a government, 
in which the arbitrary measures of whole ages of 
{yranny were condensed into.a.system of oppression. 
But the system and its abettors were soon to be 
overthrown. The murmur of indignation was heard 
throughout the land ; a system of toleration, ag0o- 
vernment by law, were loudly demanded ; and 
happy had it been tor all parties, if these demands 
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had been any complied with.’ But the groan of 
misery reached not the recesses of the palace. The 
first rolling of the thunder was ‘disregarded: The 
approach of the tempest was viewed With a sullen 
‘Pherence, till at length it broke out with a fury, 
which involved,.in one common destrtiction, the 
altar and the throne. | 
_ However repugnant the controul of parliaments 
might be to the arbitrary principles of Charles, 
many reasons induced him to call one soon after 
his accession to the throne: the treasury was ex- 
hausted, the nation involved in a considerable debt, 
and though the crown had several sources of 
revenue, there were none so certain as raising it by 
means of a None rae: besides, Charles confided 
in his popularity, being engaged in a war under- 
taken at the request of the last parliament, and if 
the commons should prove refractory, and exceed 
the bounds of duty, he believed himself possessed 
of an effectual remedy in his power of prorogation 
ae Salata ; he therefore summoned one, and 
usting to the good will of the le, used no 
aha over the choice of its rheedbberd. In his 
speech, (Jime 1625) he stated himself to be engaged 


¥ aa 


Man expensive war, without the means of carrying 


“iton. Thecommons, after much altercation, voted 


two subsidies, amounting to about £112,000. 
‘which was esteemed to be asum very ao 
to the necessities of the crown. ~ Various have been 

conjectures of historians to account for this 


~permmouions conduct, but those who have attended 


0. the account of the government in the preceding 
pages, will be at no loss for the true motives. Itis 


: 
€ 


obvious that the commons had already formed a 


design to circumscribe the exorbitant power of the 
King, and they well knew that they coud only 
effect this by keeping him dependant upon them. 
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» London bemg now exposed to the dreadful de- 
vastations ofthe plague, Charles, for the safety of 
its thembers,..removed. the: parliament to Oxford: 
he! followed.them,, and, in a more urgent manner 
than before, represented his necessities, and de- 
manded supplies ; but finding in the commons no 
symptoms of compliance, he dissolved the parlia- 
ment; (August 1625).in-disgust ; assigning how- 
ever, as the motive, his fear of the plague, the evil 
consequences of which might have been as well 
avoided by a prorogation. So short a session had 
only allowed the commons time to manifest their 
purposes, without being able to effect any of them ; 
and as they certainly discovered a strong opposition 
to'the measures of government, this discovery, had 
the king been capable of receiving instruction, 
might, by shewing the temper of the people, have 
shown him the path of safety. and happiness. 

Charles; or his minister Buckingham, had formed 
two plans for raising that supply which could not 
be. obtained from parliament ; one was to extort 
money from individuals by means of a loan ; the 
other, to take some of the rich Spanish fleets. 
Money enough was procured by the loan to equip 
a fleet, which was dispatched against the Spaniards, 
but, from the mismanagement of those in command, 
the expedition totally failed, Thus baffled in all 
his projects, disappor in all his expectations, 
unable.to fill his;coffegs by the plunder of his ene- 
mies, orof his own subjects, the king was obliged 





to have recourse to another parliament. . 

If it be true, that he suffered his first parliament 
to be chosen without any exertion of court influence, 
-he now at least saw sufficient reason to change his 
mode-of conduct. He caused some of the popular 
dJeaders to be named for sheriffs, in order to inca- 
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‘pacitate tliem for being elected ; but he found by 
the insufficiency of the measure, ‘that an arbitrary 
administration will always meetiwith opposition, 
and that the indignation of a whole people is not 
to be repressed by depriving them of a few leaders. 
‘About this) time Mr: Hampden married a 
daughter of Thomas Foley, Esq. (great grandfather 
of the first Lord Foley) and was elected to this par- 
liament as representative for Buckinghamshire : he 
had no sooner taken his seat than he entered vigor- 
ously into all the measures of the patriots, and from 
his reat talents became a very important acqui- 
sition; but as he: had not yet obtained such 
celebrity as to cause his name to be particularly 
distinguished, -we*shall follow the proceedings of 
parliament till we come to those events in his life 
which held him up to the admiration of his country 
and of all Europe. | 39h 
The parliament bemg assembled (Feb. 1626) a 
supply of: three subsidies and three fifteenths was 
voted by the commons, but with the mortifying 
testriction, that they would not pass it into a law 
till the end of the session ; and a committee was 
then appointed to inquire into grievances. _Irri- 
tated as was the king at this conduct, he was obliged 
to wait with patience the result of their inquiry. 
But the commons thought it in vain to lop off a 
few branches from the tree of oppression, whilst the 
‘prolific stem remained : they therefore determined 
‘tomake a bold stroke at this, by impeaching: the 
Duke of Buckingham, whom they regarded as the 
author of their private as well as public calamities. 
‘This Step was not more unexpected than it was dis- 
Pleasing to the king, who, at-all hazards, resolved 
to support his favourite, and accordingly sent lord 
‘Keeper Finchto command them not to meddle with 
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his minister and servant :, and by another message 
they were told, that if they would not furnish his 
majesty with supplies, he should be forced to take 
other resolutions, Undisturbed by the messages, 
aud unawed by the threats of the crown,. the com- 
mons were proceeding with the impeachment, and 
had presented a long catalogue of charyes against 
Buckingham ; when Sir Dudley Digges and Sir 
John Elliot, two principal managersof | the impeach- 
ment, ‘were by the king’s authority committed to 


' thetower. Tnecommons, irritated at this measure, 


determined to stop all proceedings, till their mem- 
bers weré discharged, and the ‘king, in releasing 
them, was obliged to. acknowledge his precipitance, 
or his weakness. The lords also, stimulated by 
the success of the commons, demanded and obtained 
the release of some of their members. 

After a formal answer from .the duke to the 
charges brought against him, the prosecution in- 
sensibly fell to. the ground, Perhaps defective as 
was his character, and \ereat as were the evils he 
had-brought upon his country, there, was no legal 
ground for such an accusation. . But the.commons 
took a.stronger ground; they presented.a firm aud 
temperate remonstrance to the king, in-which they 
describe the wickedness, of ;Buckingham’s admin!- 
stration, and. his invasions) of the rights of the 
. e: and they conjure the king; in the name ot 

| theeommons of England, forthe honour of God, 
andthe love he bears to his people, to, dismiss.him 
from: hisicounsels, In the most unequivocal man- 
ner, they avow their loyalty and,their:determipation 
to,exaltihim above any of -bis. ancestors ; -but they 
declare, “We protest:to your. majesty, and to the 
wholeworld, that until this great person be removed 


‘from intermeddling with the affairs of state, we 
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are out of hope of any good success ; and do fear 
that any money we shall or can give, will, through 
hismisemployment, be turned rather to the hurt 
and prejudice of this your kingdom, than other- 
wise, as by lamentable qe we have found, 
jn those large supplies we have formerly and lately 


civen,. © 
° Had Charles listened to this constitutional inter- 
ition,—had he dismissed a justly obnoxious 
minister, and manifested any kindness for the rising 
spirit. of liberty,—had he unbosomed himself to his 
people, and given security for the frequent sittings 
ofparliament, and for his governing according to 
law,—all the succeeding miseries might have been. 
averted, The parliament would not have with- 
meverrsiee: from a king, who did not wish to 
rule without them, and the existing abuses might 
have been gradually removed, and the accumu- 
lation of new ones prevented, 

Thecommons now attempted a measure, which, 
hadit succeeded, might have. given efficacy to their 
petition for the removal of Buckingham.. They 
gan to prepare a remonstrance against the levy- 
pana tonnage and poundage, without the consent 

parliament. |. But the king, who had sufficiently 
resented the attack upon his favourite, could not 
hear this new blow, He determined to dissolve a 
parhiament, from: which he received nothing but 
repeated insults; and he chose rather to forfeit the 
ul for) the subsidies, than to purchase it at the 
expense:of his minister and: his prerogative. So 

fmined was he upon this measure, that, to the 
solicitations of. the house of peers for a little longer 
time, he imperiously answered, “Not a moment: 

- donger!”” and soon after dissolved the parliament. 
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This the commons foresaw, and before their dis- 
‘solution they took care to print and disperse their 
remonstrance. ‘To counteract the effect this had 
upon the minds of the people, another was published 
by the court. These papers were the sources of 
arvument for the two parties throughout the nation - 
but Hume acknowledges, that ‘ail impartial men 
judged that the commons, though they had not as 
yet violated any law, yet, by their unpliableness 
and independence, were insensibly changing, per- 
haps tmproving, the spirit and genius, while they 
‘preserved the forms of the:constitution ; and that 
the king was acting altogether: without any plan, 
‘running oh im a road surrounded ‘on all sides with 
‘the most dangerous: precipices, and concerting no 
proper measures either for submitting to the obsti- 
nacy of the commons, or for subduing it.’’.. 

he dissolution of this parliament not only de- 
feated all the purposes for which it:had been called, 
but served greatly to widen the breach: between the 
. king andthe people. Charles became ‘confirmed 
in his opinion, that the commons-had formed. plan 
‘to weaken his prerogative ;. and the: ein theirs, 
that the king wished to establish:despotic autho- 
rity: “Nor was he much wronged . by: these. sus- 
picions ; for had he possessed ‘a military power, 
there is every reason to believe he hrould aoe have 
‘thrown off the mask, and renounced popular as- 
semblies. But not being possessed of shece resour- 
ces, he was obliged to ransack the annals of tyranny 
. for precedents, and, under whatever circumstances 
he found them, he applied them without scruple to 
‘his own epee The following are a few of the 
plans he had recourse to: for raismg money :—He 


published a proclamation, declaring his intention 
to make his revenue certain, by grating his lands, 
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but they were finally obliged to furnish twenty 


ships, and to alleviate. the burden, they were al- 


——_- e+ &« 


ror the order of: the day. 
. Arbitrary ag were the measures pursued by the 
king... they were submitted to with some deyree of 
patience, till his ally and. relation the king of Den- 
mark, haying heen defeated’ in Germany, a larve 
sum of money was wanted. to. restore his affairs. 
obtain, this, recourse was had to a. general loan, 

| bythe sole authority of, tie council, and 
Hection of. it, was reaualaned by the rate, at 
4 individuals, had been. assessed for the last, 
sidy. ."The demand for, this loan was accom- 
ele many, flattering protestations, calcu- 
“% to soften. the. public indignation,;, but. the 
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geader who consults the records of the whole tran- 
saction, will be convinced that it was a mandate, 
wnich could only be issued by a despot, and could 
only be obeyed by slaves. Could such a prece- 
dent have been established without resistance, the 
use of parliaments would haye been superseded, the 
rights of the people annjhilated, and all the property 
of the nation would have depended on an order of 
council. Happily this measure was seen in its 
proper colours, and a bold and determined resist- 
ance was made to it. Many patriots (for they 
well deserve that name) though they knew that 
imprisonment was the certain consequences of a 
refusal, chose rather to incur the indignation of the 
court, and to languish in a distant prison, than, by 
a base compliance, to surrender all their rights, and 
to forge a chain which might bind their latest 
posterity. : 

In this honorable list of sufferers, Hampden is 
enrolled ; he was removed from his own county to 
a prison in Hanipshire, where he remained till the 
summons was issued fora parliament. ‘Those in- 
the lower ranks of society, who refused to pay their 
quota, were either compelled to serve in the army, 
or had soldiers billetted upon them. The misery 
and distress occasioned by this measure, is inde- 
scribable. ‘The peace and happiness of families 
were destroyed: crimes of all kinds were com- 
mitted : the roads were untrodden, and the markets 
-unfrequented. But all these stretches of power 
were. insufficient ; the discontent of the pcople 
increased,, but the treasury was still empty. No 
resource remained, buf to call a parliament ; and 
to gain a momentary popularity, Buckingiam was 
the appointed proposer of this measure. Ass soon as 
it was ‘determined upon, orders were given for the 
release of all the imprisoned patriots; who were 
received by the people with respect due to suffering 
virtue ; and in every place they ‘were first chose! 
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epresentatives. > king 
oF a ‘March 17 lh addressed the par- 
withority, Hebinted that qn looses fenanet 
them must be universall ‘ k vn Hs ar calling 
didnot perform their aut rio: Baap aca) 
the state at that time Sled, Sontsronting, wbat 
i aihin which G Sosegs he must use those 
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by the commons, and hy d oe WEN, NEPeNnE 
eadeavoured to, amuse the oe peste ator 
somewhat establish themsel srg par thy fin 
nately by threats and flatt Meigs W shana aig 
diampply,>without 2 ad sind laboured to obtain 
the commons, smartin ot Of STN Ces (Lat 
pline they had sdciivel ial polenta ey rs 
and supply should be ix . SAIMENEG SL, PRE 
SIRE ad; at:the eainc time that they prepared 
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This famous petiti 
ia oe gy tea contains a full and affect~ 
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mises’ and protestations to act according to law. 
But they, too keen te be deceived, and. too bold to 
be intimidated, kept steadily to their deterinination, 
to have’'tliéir’ liberties secured by a solemn act, 
ratified by the King. Cnarles -finding’ that they 
were inflexible in their resolution, and that he was 
unablé to avoid complying with it; at last received 
é petition’; ‘but in the acceptance of it, he de- 
pte from the accustomed’ mode of passmg bills, 
andi 
tb Rave an opening’ for a renewat of his former 
Piet 26 “This last manoeuvre was detected, and 
properly résentéd’; and he found himself compelled 
of tet the petition, in. the oldand:simple form 
‘aece 


a‘spééch of studied ambiguity; he attempted 


neé: But’ by the‘ reluctance and artifice 
displayed, he lessened’ the valué‘of' the act in 
thé'éyes of the people, wha! viewed it only asa 
temporary sacrifice, and not a renunciation of his 
arbitrary principles. During the recess of parlia- 
ment two great events took place. Buckingham, 
who had long braved the justice and indignation of 
his country; fell by the hand’ of an‘assassin ; and 
Rochelle, the last refuge of the: Huguenots, was 
obligéd to subinit to the King of France. But 
though the death of Buckingham freed Charles from 
one perniciotis counsellor, yet it made little change 
in his conduct, “He coutinued, with renewed o}- 
stinacy, Kis ca¥éer of tyranny and folly; and seemed 
tobe impelled by some fatal delusion, with accele- 
ig speed, to'fhe abyss of destruction thatawaited 
| ati os BE 
’ Thé'dommotis, at’ their meeting, proceeded in 
their ‘investization of grievances, and, amongst 
pe Re tliéy took mto consideration tonnage 
and potiidave, whigh had not hitherto been sanc- 
tidied by th mi, const wently the collection of it 
was Col trity t6 the pétihon of right. But the crowi- 
offitérs Cohtined to levy it; /as tisnal ; and whilst 
the commons were preparing a bill to legalize it, 
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several merchants who refused payment, till this 
‘pill had passed the two houses} "had their’ goods 
seized and their warehouses locked up. One of 
them was fined’ £2000. besides the loss of his 

s; and he suffered six years imprisonment. 

Another, \ who'was a member of the Honse of Céin- 
inons, was imprisoned, and his warehouses locked. 
“The house, irritated at this procedure, instituted 

“an enquiry ;. but the king avowed’ the measure, 
‘and Aiclitel that the officers had acted by his ex- 
| fess command. Shackled by the maxim, tiat the 

ing can do no wrong, the commons were éhibar- 
rassed at. this declar: ation ; ; but it was proposed, 
otwithstanding, to proceed against the -otficars. 
‘te speaker, on this, refiised to putt the question, 
adjourned, They met acain, “and a@ain-the 
speaker ‘refused, and ordered the yuk in tiie King’s 
hame to adjourn. ‘He was proc ceding to leave the 
ait’, But. evéral meinbers held him ia it, “whilst 
ele protest was drawn up, arid passed by 

/ | 

~ Tst. SIGE! © Whoaowtot shall, by favour or counte- 

‘Hance, Seem to extend or introduce popery ‘or 

‘Arminianism, shall be reputed a capital enemy of 

‘the kinedom. ” 
ag. & “Whosoever shall advise the levying the 

| nilisidies oft tonnage and poundage, shall be hy iin 

tal enemy.” “ 

| 8d “Tfany merejant shall voluntarily pay thos 

ies, he shall bé reputed a betrayer of the liberties 
Brgland, and an enemy of the same.’ 

e next-day, warrants were issued ‘out against 
‘several of the principal members. ' Hollis; ‘Biliott, 
“Cotiton, ‘and Valentiné, appeared; but refiiking to 
‘answer for their pailiamentary conduct, they: were 

tte to the tower. | The studies of the others 

“WhO Were suinmoned, were locked up, ‘and a pro- 

clamation issued for apprehending them, thénugh, 

. as the € parliament was not dissolved, they were 
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actually members of it. _But the king soon after 
came to the House of Peers, and, without sendine 
for the commons, or passing a-single act, dissolved 
the parliament, with bitter invectives avainst the 
opposition members, whom he termed vipers, and 
who, he declared, ‘“‘ must look for their reward of 
punishment.” Accordinyly, tie first employment 
of the court, when released from the yoke of parlia- 
ment, was to fiud out a punishment for those of 
the vipers who were in custody. Hollis was fined 

1000 marks ; Sir John Elliott, £2000. ; Valentine, 
£500.; and Long, 2000 marks. They were also 
sentenced to imprisonment during the king’s plea- 
sure, were many years confined, and Elliott actually 
died an imprisoned martyr to the liberties of his 
country ! 

In tracing the history of the civil war, most 
writers have dated it from the first taking up of 
arms.. But if the king’s conduct be estimated by 
the English constitution, or by the rules of equity 
-and justice, this last action will be found to amount 
to a declaration of war. A contest of patriotism 
against prerogative had been long maintained, in 
which two parliaments had fallen ; but the third, 
in passing the petition of right, had obtained a 
victory, which promised to secure the liberties of 
the nation. Yet immediately after this petition 
had been solemnly ratified, the people saw, with 
indignation and sorrow, every principle of it vio- 
lated. The collection of duties, unsanctioned by 
parliament, was continued ; personal freedom was 
noir hig parliamentary privileges disregarded ; 
and the faithful representatives of the people 


suffered fines and imprisonments,. for having per- 
formed their duty, and for disdaining to inake a 
degrading submission toa tyrannic king, and an 
abandoned ministry. 

As Charles dissolved this parliament with a 
determination to call uo more, England was now 
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to be governed by the courts of law and of justice, 
fermerly described. AAOFCINGY. acts of parlia- 
ment were superseded by proclamations of the 
-eouncil; and the decisions of justice by the fiat of 
despotism. ‘The puritans were oppressed. with 
unrelenting severity. Arbitrary fines and cruel 
punishments were inflicted upon those who incurred 
the resentment of the court: Pilloryings, cutting 
offears, slitting of noses, whippings, and brandings, 
were amongst the means made use of for enforcing 
political obedience, and ecclesiastical uniformity. — 
_ Wearied with tyranny, and seeing no prospect of 
_ the revival of liberty, Hampden determined to seek 
for freedom and falibendence in the wilds of Ame- 
rica; and for this purpose, with Pym and Crom- 
_well, he had actually embarked on board a ship 
laying in the Thames: but an order of the council 
had prohibited emigration ; and in consequence of 
this order, they were obliged to return, and share 
the fate of their country. 
_. Although the king, to lessen the state expenses, 
Nad. made peace with his external enemies, yet he 
was obliged, for the common demands of govern- 
ment, to have recourse to all his old plans, and 
.t0 as many more as his creatures could invent. 
Amongst others, the evil genius of Attorney- 
General Noy, at last prompted him to the project 
_ @f ship-money ; of which, as it forms an epocha 
An the life of Hampden, we shall give a short 
account. 
_. The first writs for ship-money were issued out 
in 1634, to sea-port towns, commanding them, on 
the pretence of preserving our naval superiority, 
to fit out and man a certain number of vessels. 
But when the inland countries soon after received 
orders to furnish their supply in money, the 
. Sheriffs were commanded to gather by assessment, 
“the sum fixed by government ; and they were em- 
powered to seize and sell the goods of those who 














Taw compel the doin 
-inajority of the judges readily answered in the 
. affirmative, and those few who felt” some scruple 
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fefiided payment. ‘The court ‘was so determined 
upon this measure, that Sir Richard’ Chambers 
having bronght’an action’ for false imprisonment 


> i§ get Bugetty 90 : ae 
‘against Sir Edward’ Bromfield, ‘ for refusing to’ 


pay ship-meney, the judges would: not" suffer the 


| point of lewatity to be argued, but one of them 


decided it, by a distinction between a rule of law 
aid a rule of government. However, a warm 


‘ opposition having excited some fears in the minis- 


try, a letter was sent to the judges, proposing this 


. question: ‘Whether the king nijght' net, whenever 


he judged that ‘the niécessities of the State required, 
enjoin upon his subjects the providing of a number 
of ships for the defence of the’ kingdom, and by 


oof it in case of refusal ? The 


at ‘basely surfendering ‘the rights'of the people, 


“were by the ‘threats and promises of lord-keeper 


Finch, at last brought to compliance. Armed, as 


$> 


he fancied, by this decision, against all opposition, 
- the king triumphantly proceeded to levy, under 
‘the ‘name’ of ship-money, a general tax upon the 


: 


anipden was asscksed the sum of twenty shil- 


Vad * 


. Nngs’ for ship-méney, ‘but notwithstanding’ it had 


been formerty ‘sanctioned by the opittions of the 


| jrid ees, he’ determined to contest the right of levy- 
ing it. ~ In taking this resolution, he ¢ould ‘be m- 


s 
fluenced only by the purest motives : his fortune 


could not suffer fromthe ereatnéss of ‘the ‘assess- 


ment, ‘nor ‘was ‘tleré niuch probability of gaining 


‘the suit; he was ‘certain of réndering himself ob- 
. hoxious to,a court Which § 


ared no pains to crush 


"its adversaries ; and’ ‘tiaked and uhatiiieds/he was 
entering the lists with an opponent who wielded 
that terrible weapon! a corrupted jufisprudence : 
_ but he’ saw ‘that’ thé Medsure was ‘presiiant with 
ruin, aid~that> unless somé ‘patriot tindertook ‘to 
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display its evil consequences to the nation it would 

in strength by its progress, till, in the issue, an 

accumulated mass of tyrannic precedents would 
constitute a pillar of law. 

The cause was argued during twelve days, 
before all the judges. On the part of the crown, 
the grand pleas were necessity and precedent. To 

ve the first, a very summary mode was adopted 

the Attorney-General, who asserted that the 
-king’s word: was sufficient to determine it; ‘the 
king of England,’ he says ‘is an. absolute monarch, 
-and holdeth his kingdom under none but God him- 
self:’. he argues in another place, ‘ where the law 
trusts we ought not to distrust; the king is the 
fountain of justice and piety ; he can do no wrong ; 
his power is de jure dvvino ;’ and to complete the 
climax, he asserts, that ‘God is the God of hosts, 
-andethe king is a model. of God himself.’ To 
maintain the cause by precedents, all the tyrannic 
“reigns ‘before |and after the conquest were quoted : 
butithese precedents were proved. by the opposite 
council to -be totally inapplicable ; the revenues 
‘given :to the crown. for defending the kingdom, 
\weresthey. maintained, imtended to prevent. the 
necessity of any such tax.upon. the people ; the 
plea -of necessity was proved to be groundless ; 
charters and Jaws were shewn to be violated by 
the’measure, particularly the petition, of right ; and 
It was’ stron 1% argued, that if the kmg might by 
‘his»6wn- authority demand: of a subject twenty 
| shillings, he had. an equal right to all his. property. 
''Thé subject ‘was afterwards debated by the judges, 
When ‘only’ four of them gave. their opinions for 
Hampden. . Crooke,.one of. the number, ‘after 
fluctuatinesome time between. the dictates of con- 
“Science and interest, was finally determined to the 
‘We of justice by the heroi¢..exhortations of .his 
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Although the decision of this cause in favour of 
the crown gave a momentary triumph to despo- 
tism, yet the most important ends were answered 
by the trial. The attention of the people had 
been directed to it, and the arguments by which 
the imposition of the tax was supported, becaine 
the objects of universal detestation ; whilst the 
firmness, dignity,. and) modesty, displayed by 
Hampden during the whole of this trying scene, 
obtained him the love and confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, and the admiration even of his enemies. 

Some years now elapsed of insufferable oppression 
on the part of the court, and useless murmurs on 
that of the people, till the king, who had undertaken 
‘to model the Scoteh church by introducing his 
beloved episcopacy, met with so much opposition, 
that he was obliged to have recourse to arms; but 
the expense attending an army was too great for 
the exhausted state of his treasury ; he, therefore, 
urged by his necessities, and allured by the hope of 
making the war popular, ventured, after an interval 
cf near twelve years, to call a parliament. 

Every possible precaution was taken to hinder 
the commons from falling into the old track, of 
searching for srievances, and the most urgent mes- 
' Sages were seat to them for speedy supplies ; but 

during so long a cessation of legal government, 
such a multitude of evils had arisen, that they found 
themselves obliged to institute an immediate in- 
quiry into them. The conduct of the speaker at 
‘the conclusion of the preceding parliament was 
' examined, and declared to be a breach of privilege ; 
“the unjust imprisonment and prosecution of Elliott, 
‘Hollis, and Valentine, were inquired into; the 
cause of ship-money met with early and earnest 
attention ;—the king, finding this tax to be more 
unpopular than profitable, offered to relinquish 1t, 
upon condition of the commons ey him a 
supply adequate to his necessities ; but they were 
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equally averse from sanctioning oppression by pur- 
chasing ship-money, and from assisting tlie king in 
his design of subduing Scotland. They could not 
see the propriety of compelling a nation to any 

rticular form of religion, and they much feared 
that Scotland, enslaved, would be a powerful in- 
strument for enslaving England. Influenced b 
all these motives, the commons were so slow with 
their supplies, that the king, finding himself unable 
to mou ¢ them to his will, adopted the desperate 
resolution of dissolving the parliament. The tools 
of despotism, and the advocates for republicanism, 
triumphed in this measure ; but the lovers of the 
constitution, and the friends of peace and order, 
Jamented the obstinacy of their king, and trembled 
for the fate of their country. 

This dissolution, like the last, was followed by 
the arrest of several members ;_ who were examined 
as to their conduct, and, refusing to answer, were 
committed to prison. The chairman of a com- 
mittee, having refused to deliver up the petitions 
and other papers with which he had been entrusted, 
was sent tothe tower. ‘The studies of two noble- 
men were broken open, and even their pockets were 
searched, for treasonable papers. In short, nothing 
was omitted; which could mark the king’s hatred 
of per inanent, and contempt for their rights. 

Thus disappointed of parliamentary aid, Charles 
was obliged to recur to' some of his former expe- 
dients; but the spirit of the people rendering the 
enforcing loans dangerous, if not impracticable, he 
threw himself upon his clergy, from whom, as it was 
a war of religion, he received a considerable sum. 
fis ministers and .courtiers lent him £300,000. 
and these contributions, with some duties upon 
different articles of merchandize, enabled him to 
collect an army, on the success of which he placed 


all his hopes. 
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The courage and enthusiasni of the Scots, ruided 
_by- able generals, ~proved, however, more than a 
-Igateh for: the dispirited hands which Charles 
brought into’ the field. “Their generals were bad, 
their, disciplitte worse, and their disaffection to the 
cause was great. ; In_this situation, some trifling 
disasters oecasioned a uniyersal panic. They fled 
jwith precipitation, -and “abandoned * Newcastle 
without a battle. ear 
‘The ;die ,on which the king, had staked. his for- 
_ tune; haying proved unfavourable, he now saw hiin- 
self in a Jabyyinth, frem whence he knew not how 
to escape. *'Te,resist his enemies was impossible. 
‘To return home, was degrading and dangerdus. 
The. universal cry of; the nation was for a parlia- 
ment, and hé knew that in the present juncture, he 
_must meet a parliament under the most hunriliating 
circumstances. But the impracticabjlity of con- 
tinuing the war, or of resisting the demands of his 


? : . - 


contested ‘his will, and in 
the plenitude’of his, power, he fancied, that. he could 
either ‘compel them to submission; or govern with- 
out them. He had tried the experiment, and re- 
geived from it only, disappointment and disgrace; 
_and now -behold_ him,’ baffled.by his enemies, de- 
‘tested and distrusted by his ‘subjects, upon the 

int of being abaydoned by those minions who 
iad infested his prosperity, and redueed to the 
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necessity, of calling. an assembly: which he foresaw’ 
would wrest from: him the scepter of prerogative; and 
drive from his coungils these who had assistéd‘ him’ in’ 


swaying if. . : 
The parliament met Nov, 3d, 1640, and the commons 


immediatel y began, the Herculean task of redressing’ 


ievances... Four grand committeés* were” appointed, 
which were broken into a great namber of subdivisions: 
The acts of the couucil were examined ; the’ imprison- 
ment of members of parliament censuréd’: the victims 


of tyranny and superstition were released’ from their’ 
dungeons, and indemnified as much as possible for their’ 


sufferings ; ship-meoney was. by lords and’ commons’ 
declared iliegal; aud Hampden obtained, in the’ can- 
celling of the ‘sentence whieh compelled him to pay it, 


a triumph which recompensed him for his efforts: the’ 
judges. who had given this sentence were prosecuted ;_ 


the: sheriffs and other officers Who had collected'it were’ 
fined; and the severest measures were adopted against’ 
all the agents.of the court; A degree of injustice at 
first sight appears in this conduct, but it' vanishes when 
| Wecon sider, that the constitution shields the person of” 
the tea and that the commands of théir superiors’ 
Pm hever justify the officers of the crown in violating’ 
¢ laws.of their country..,. 
The. commons, anxious. to secure as well as ‘th ‘obtain 
their rights, now framed a bill for triennial aur neany 
h passed easily through the lords, and was finall 
ratified by tiie king. Charles, surprised. at the powartil 
A Tepid Btogress of the commons, made an’ attempt to 
th eopposition, by forming a new ministry from’ 
amongst, sons ener n this arrangement Hampden! 
"aS tochave been, tutor to the prince. Some’ of. the 
patriots were- av-toail called. into office; but their ineor- 
seep AnPERLY, overturned | the > lan‘: however, by 
laces under the crown, it was clearly mati- 
aby en. and h is. colleagues, that their design 
7 * ers 1e heh A ‘but not to overturn it. 
2 next im ortant object which engaged the atten-’ 
Ae rae nt, wo dg the Uta of the Earl of 
ja at Sir Thomas Wentworth, hehad’ 
tm: der the banners of opposition ; but’ 
his pi fn. eine proof against the allurements’ 
phan : * ,, from an- ardent enemy to the court 
suddenly ¢dme a zealous friend. The support’ 
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received from him by the king, was repaid by the acgy. 
mulation of honors. At the meeting of the parliament, 
he was regarded by the patriots as the great enemy of 
freedom; for the zeal and animosity of an apostate 
were in him combined with a native haughtiness. 
and the extent of his abilities was only equalled by his 
undaunted courage. The first day of his appearance 
i the House of Lords, an in‘ peachment was presented 
against him, and after some menths confinement he 
was brought to trial in Westminster-hall ; the commons 
appearing as accusers, and the lordsas judges. Hamp- 
den, Pym, and several vther members of the commons, 
managed the impeachment; the substance of which 
was, that he was accused of a design to subvert the 
fundamental lawsof the realm, and to introduce an ab- 
solute government. 

_ The commons accomplished their design of bringing 
him to punishment, by passing a bill of attainder, de- 
claring his crimes to amount to high treason; and this 
. was, done upon the authority of a clause in the act of 
Edward III. empowering the parliament to declare and 
explain what might be omitted in the act. After along 
opposition, the king was partly persuaded and partly 
compelled to assent to the bill of attainder, and Strafford 
was beheaded. 

With the attainder of Strafford, the commons sent up 
a bill still more injurious in its consequenees. Know- 
ing that all the alterations they had made in the govern- 
ment were extorted froin the king, and fearing they 

ould be abolished at the dissolution of parliament, 
they eudeavoured to avert this evil by vesting ‘the 
pares of dissolution in the two houses, Experience 
las. sufficiently evinced the danger of representative 
bodies rendering themselves perpetual; and the mis- 
take was the more fatal, as an opportunity was here 
lost, ‘perhaps never to be regaiued, of giving stability to 
liberty, by making ‘partiaments annual, But whilst 
truth and justice demand a censure upon these actions 
of the commons, their next measure entitles their me- 
mory to the. veneration of every Englishman. The 
co so the Star Chamber, High Commission, Councit 
of’ ork, and many other arbitrary offices and privileges, 
were abolished by act of parliament. 'We have now fol- 
lowed Hathpden ‘through his parliamentary and personal 
apposition to the court, and are fast approaching to that 
most dreadful of ‘all situations, a cipil war. 
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By his wife, and some of the most rash of his ministers, 
Charles was persuaded to impeach Hampden and five 
oiher members of both houses, for holding a correspond- 
ence with the Scots, anc other acts of treason, in which, 
supposing them criminal, the majority of both houses were 
involved. They were first impeached by the king's order 
in the House of Peers, and afterward demanded of the 
commons by a messenger; but this demand not being com- 
plied with, the king suddenly entered the house, attended 
by anarmed force, which waited at the door ; he marched 
to the speaker’s chair, which he ascended, but when upon 
locking round, he found the members had withdrawn, he 
retired, burning with indignation and covered with shame, 
The confusion excited in the city by this attack upon the 
commons is inconceivable. ‘I'he cause of the accused ” 
members became the cause of the people. The metropolis ’ 
resounded with execrations, till at last the king, unable to. 
bear the hatred of his subjects and the triumph of the com- 
mons, retired to Hampton-Gourt. 

Both parties insensibly prepared for war, befoye an open 
rupture took place ; but when Hampden found that the 
liberty for which he had so long contended must be de- 
fended by the sword, he took the command of a regiment 
of militia. His extensive knowledge, and tried integrity, ’ 
induced the commons to make’ him also‘a member of the 
committee of public safety. He first began the war by a 
skirmish at a place called Brill, about five miles from Ox- 
ford, and in every situation his valour in the field was as 
conspicuous as his eloquence and wisdom in council. 

After several battles and many reverses of fortune, the 
army commanded by Essex, laying near Reading, was, 
through the treachery of a Scotch officer, suddenly at- 
tacked by Prince Rupert; and the surprise occasioning 
the defeat of several regiments, the prince obtained con- 
siderable booty. With this he was making off, when 
Hampden, as a volunteer, joined a party of horse to pursue 
theenemy, He overtook them upon Chalgrove field, and 
plunged into the thickest’ of the battle; but receiving a 
brace of bullets in his shoulder, he was soon obliged to quit 
the The wound was fatal, he languished a few days, 

expired. ‘The battle was fought June 18th, and 
Hampden died June 24th, 1643, aged 49 years. 
_ Thus terminated the life of Hampden. His character 
isbestlearned from his actions, which have been faith- 
fully, though briefly, related. Asa representative of 
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the. people, he has.been seen the constant. asserter of 
their rights, and in those gloomy periods, when parlia- 
ments were anuihilated, we have found, bim ready to 
act and to suffer. for the cause: of freedom. His fall 
inspired the royal party, with the highest joy, aud the 
tottering temple of liberty lost its chief column. Had 
he lived, he would probably soon have, obtained the 
chief command, and Cromwell .would never have as- 
pired to the Profectorate.. Amidst the. bustle of politics, 
and the confusion of war, the virtues of private life are 
often, despised,or disregarded; but the friends and the 
enemies of Hampden. join in their ascriptions of justice, 
goodness, and, benevolence, to his character Hume, 
the great advocate of the Stewarts, allows this, and 
even. praises, his first opposition to the court; but he 
withholds the appellation of a good. citizen, because 
‘through all the horrors of civil war, he sought the 
destruction, of monarchy.’ The horrors of civil war 
are to be deprecated by every good citizen. But if 
the, principles of Charles were arbitrary, if his govern- 
- ment was aespotic, if. the limits put to,it bv the parlia- 
ment. were justifiable—the conduct of, Hampden, in 
drawing. the, sword, remains, upimpeachable. The 
crime rests,;upon that.man, who, after having by every 
exertion of fraud, force, and perfidy, attempted to en- 
slave his subjects; after having resisted every consti- 
tutional reform, and manifested sueh duplicity as made 
his concessions, of no;value, at last dared to;resist the 
representatives: of a people, and deluged a nation with 
bleed to recover. his lost prerogative, 


ban Jlloit ovovelad®) ncdevass 





| LW. Masoy, Printer, 2ly Clerkenwell Green. 
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) PW ' “Delivered at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the . f 
| Wervon, AUXILIARY BIBLE SOcIE ry, 
Bold m the EGYPTIAN HALL, MANSION Bole, i 








care Mi Thursday, November 4, 1819. a As 
EY ‘eth, BE" 
a We, | i re eet 
ap Seren Asdees! Mesting of the city of London ‘Ansiliary Bible 
was held at the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, om Thursday, 


is \ November'4, 1819, for the purpose of hearing the Report of the-Cons- 
: Ric es mai, Officers, bec. Serre y _— Report of oF Com 
- been rea 


r, PHILLIPS (the Irish Barrister) was called epon, ame, 
pO vias a. He rose, and bowing te the meeting, by, 
vhe was very warmly grected, spoke to the following effect :— 


>... a it please yoar Lordship—Ladics and Gentlemen, - 


ugh I have cot had the honour of being selected to propose 
a Hy Revolation ation, yet, as auative of that country to which your Report 
“Windes, 1 beg teave to say a few words, as expressive of the opi 
at body afm ‘yew hiv Indeed, Lord, when we see the. 
h ev produces; when we see lasphemy mat tp peat 
) Whe ures audaciously ridiculed; w 
istia ‘Monarchy, the den of the Republican and the Detat yin for 
yin your most public iparhoe jane 1 when marts are 05 
where the mora! poison may be purchased, whose s 
venom enters the very soul; when infidelity has become. an article 
ef sypetinn to tion perdition may be cheapened at ‘the stall of 
7 lar, te friend of ehovld continue ‘silent. - It is he 
dof political privilece—of sectarian controv cet, * 
uasion; it wt eh 2 aes oth whether. Chris 
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2 
votaries of every sect, and the heads of every faith, the Christiae 
Aichbishop, the Jewish Rabbi, the men mest eminent for their piety 
and their learning, whom he had purposely collected to hear his inf- 
del ridicule of all they reverenced; when I saw him raise the Holy 
Bible in one hand, and the Age of Reason in the other—as it were 
confronting the Almighty with a rebel fiend till the pious Judge grew 
, and the patient Jury interposed, and the self-convicted wretch 
if, after having raved away all his original impiety, was reduced 
into-a mere machine for the reproduction of the ribald blasphe- 
my of others, I could not help exclaiming, “‘ Infatuated man, if 
all your impracticable madness could be realized, what would you 
give us in exchange for our establishments? what would you substi- 
tute for that august tribunal? for whom would you displace that in- 
dependent J , and that impartial Jary? Or would you really burn 
the Gospel, and erase the statutes, for the dreadful equivalent of the 
Crucifix and the Guillotine? Indeed, if I-was asked for a practical 
panegyric on our coustitution, @ would adduce the very trial of that. 
oriminal; and, if the legal annals ‘of: any country upon earth furnish 
an instance, not merely of such justiee, but of such patience, such for- 
bearance, such almost culpableindulgence, I will concede to him the 
triamph. I hepe, too, in what I say I shall not be considered as for- 
saking that illustrious example; T hope I am above an insult on any 
man in his situation; perhaps, had I the power, I would follow the 
example farther than I ought; perhaps I would even humble him into’ 
an evidence of the very spirit he spurned, and as our creed was re- 
viled in his person, and vindicated in bis conviction, so [ would give 
it its noblest triumph in bis sentence, and merely consign bim to the 
punishment ofits mercy. But, indeed, my Lord; the fate of that half 
infidel, half ‘trading ments matters very little in comparison of 
that of the thousands he has corrupted. He has literally dissemi- 
nated a moral plague, against which even the nation’s quarantine can 
searce avail as. It has poisoned the fresh blood of infancy, it has 
disheartened the last hope of age; if his own account of its circula- 
tion be correct, hundreds of thousands must be this instant tainted 
with the infections venom, whose sting dies mot with the destruction 
of the body. 

Imagine not, because the pestilence smites not at once, that its fa- 
tality is the less certain; imagine not, because the bower orders are 
the earliest ‘victims, that the more elevated will not suffer in their 
turn Mint se mortal chillness begins at the extremities ; and a 
may depend upon it, nothing but time and apathy are wanting t 
chiltige this healthful land tata a charnel Relies) = murder, anar- 
ehy, and prostitution, and the whole hell-brood of infidelity, will 
quaff the heart's blood of the consecrated and the noble. 

My Lord, I am the more indiguant at these designs, because they 
are sought to be concealed:in the disguise of Liberty, It is the daty 
of every real Frieud to Liberty to tear her mask from the fiend who 
has usurped it. Ne, m0; this is not our island Goddess, bearing. the 
mountain freshness on her cheek, and scattering the valley's bounty 
from her hand, known by the lights that herald her fair presence, the 

fal virtues that attend her path, and the long blaze of glory that 
ngers in ber trai. It isa demon, speaking fair indeed, tempting 
our faith with airy hopes and visionary realms, but even within the 
' folding of ite mantle.hidiag the bloody symbol of its purpose. Hear 
not Hs, sophistry; guard your child against it; draw round your 
bomes thé consecrated circle which it dare not enter: you will find 
an atpulet in the religion of yonr country : itis the great mound raised 
by the Almighty for the protection of humanity—it stands betwaora 
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you and the lava of the human passions—and eb! believe me, if you 
stand tamely by while it is baseiy undermined, the deluge will 
roll on, before which, all that you hold deap, or venerable, or sacred, 
will wither into ashes. Believe no one who tells you that the Friends 
of Freedom are now, or ever were, the Enemies of Religion, They 
know too well, that Rebellion against God cannot prove the basis 
ef Government for Man,and that the proudest structure impiety can 
raise, is but the Babel manument of Impotence, and its pride, mock- 
ing the builders with a moment's strength, and then covering them 
with inevitable confusion. Do you want an example? Only iook to 
Fraace: the microsgopic vision of your rabble blasphemers has not 
sight enovgh to contemplate the mighty minds which commenced her 
Revolation. The wit, the sage, the orator, the hero, the whoie family 
of genius furnished forth treasures, and gave them nobly to the na- 
tion’s exigence;, they had great provocation; they had a_giorious 
cause: they had all that human potency could give them. But they 
relied too much on this human potency, they abjured their Ged; and 
as a natural gomsequence, they murdered their King, They called 
their polluted deities fromthe brothel, and the fall of the idol extin- 
guished the flame of the altar. They crowded the scaffold with all 
their country held of genins or of virtue; and, when the peerage and 
the prelacy were exhausted, the mob-executioner of to-day becamg 
the mob-victim of to-morrow: no sex was spared—-no age respected 
-no suffering pitied; and all this they did in the sacred name of Li-. 
it Cea in the deluge of human blood, they left not a mountain-. 
Soe os Ark of Liberty to reston. But Providence was neither 
“dead nor sleeping ;” it mattered not that for amoment their impiety 
seemed to prosper—that Victory panted after their ensanguined ban- 
nets; that as their insatiate Eagle soared agaiust the sun, he seemed 
but to replume his wings, and to renew his vision: it was only for a 
moment; and you see at last that in the very banquet of their triumph 
the Almighty’s sengoonee blazed upon the wall, and their diadem fell 
from the brow of the idolator. 

_ My Lord, I will not abjure the altar, the throne, and the constita- 
tion, for the bloody tinsel of this revolutionary pantomime. I prefer 
my God even to the injurious democracy of their pantheon. I will 
vot desert miy King, even for the political equality. of their pandemo- 
nium, T must see some better authority than the Ficet street temple 

el forego the principles which I imbibed in my,youth, and to 
which I fook 

ing principles which at once guard and consecrate, and sweeten, the 
eochil ibtercoaree which give life, happiness, and death—hope ; which 
constitute man’s purity, his best protection—placing the infaut’s cra- 
die and the femaie’s couch beneath the sacred shelter of the national 
morality; Neither Mr.. Paine nor Mr. Palmer, nor al! the venom- 
breathing brood, shall swindle from me the book where I have learned 
these precepts, in despite of all the scoff, and scorn, and menacing, I 
say, of the sacred volume they would 6bliterate. Yet it is a book of 
facts, as well authenticated as any heathen history—a book of miracles 
imcontestably avouched—a book of prophecy, confirmed by past as 

as fcSoune fulfilment—a book of poetry, pure and natural, and 
elevated éven to inspiration—a book of morals, such as human wis- 
By 5 never framed for the perfection of human happiness. ‘ 
var, Fwill abide by the precepts, admire the beauty, revere the 
peas and, as far as in me fies, practise the mandates of this sa- 
rot volume ;-and should the ridicule of earth and the blasphemy of 
bl assail me, I shall covsole myself by the contemplation of those 
€ssed spirits who, in the same holy causeylave toiled and shone and 


orward as the consolation of my age ; those all-protect-_ 
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suffered iti the “* goodly fallewship of the Salnts”—in the “ noble «> 
my of Martyrs"—in the society of the Pea and good and wise oi > 


every nation: if my sinfulness be not cleansed, and my darkness j). 
lumined, at least my pretentionless submission may be excnsed; if | e;; 
with the luminaries I have chosen for my guides, I confess myself 
captivated by the loveliness of their aberrations. If they err, it is 
an heavenly region—if they wander, it is in fields of light—if they 
aspire, it isu glorious daring; and rather than sink with infidelity 
into the dust, I am content to cheat myself with their vision of eter. 
nity. It may, indeed, be cage | but delusion, but then I err wit 
the disviples of philosophy and of virtue—with men who have drank 
deep at the fountain of human knowledge, but who dissolved not the 
pear! of their salvation in the draught: 1 err with Bacon, the great 
confidant of nature, fraught with all the learning of the past and al- 
most prescient of the future, yet too wise not to know his weakness, 
and too philosophic not to feel his ignorance; I err with Miltou, 
rising on an angel's wing to heaven, and, like the bird of morn, soar- 
ing out of sight amid the music of his grateful piety; I err with 
Locke, whose pure philosophy ouly taught him to adore its source, 
whose warm love of genuine liberty was never chilled into rebellion 
with its author; I err with Newton, whose star-like spirit, shooting 
athwart the darkness of the sphere, too soon to reascend to the home 
of his nativity; I err with Franklin, the patriot of the world, the play- 
mate of the lightning, the philosopher of liberty, whose eléctric touch 
thrilied through the hemisphere. With men like these, Sir, I shall 
remain in error, nor shall I desert those errors even for the drunken 
death-bed of a Painc, or the delirious war-whoop of the sinking fiend 
who woul: erect his altar on the ruins of society. In my opinion it is 
difficult to say, whether their tenets are more ludicrous or detestable. 
They will not obey the King, or the Prince, or the Parliament, or 
the Constitution; but they will obey Anarchy. They will not believe 
in the Propliets—in Moses—in Mahomet—in Christ: but they be- 
lieve ‘Tom Paine. With no government but confusion—no creed but 
scepticism. I believe, on my soul, they would abjure the one if it be- 
came legitimate, and rebel against the other if it were once establish- 
ed. Holding, my Lord, opinions such as these, I should consider 
myself culpable, if at.such a crisis I did not declare them. A lover of 
my country, I draw a line between patriotism and rebellion. A warm _ 
_ friend to libetty of conscience, I will not confound toleration with in- 

fidelity. With ail its ambiguity, 1 shall die in the doctrines of the 
_ Christian faith ; and with all its errors I am contented to live under 
the glorious safeguards of the British constitution. 
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REMARKS, &c: 


DOES then the Religion of our Country rest on so 
“ ambiguous” a basis, that the b.eath of “a dying drunk- 
ard” —the ‘* delirious dreams” of a “ half-infidel ; half-- 
trading martyr” —the ‘¢ mad ravings” of a ‘¢ rebel-worm” 
are sufficient to shake it to its foundation, and to ‘* make 


ita question whether it shall exist?” 


What ideas of religion must that man entertain who 


can imagine it to be in danger from such assailants ? 
But, softly, the tale is not yet told. 


After applying every opprobrious epithet to this ‘ re- 
bel-worm,” the Orator ¢ hopes he is above insulting such 
@ wretched creature.”” Wherefore, to render him more 
worthy of insult, he proceeds to inform us, that this  re- 
bel-worm” has the power of ‘* infusing a venom into the 
very soul,” which all the balm of Christianity* cannot 


. : Except in Newgate, where such is the purity ef moral and re- 
‘gous principle—so great the abhorrence of an irreligious person, 
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antidote—that ‘‘ it has disseminated a plague, against 
which the nation’s quarantine can scarce avail us”!! 
‘¢ It has poisoned the fresh blood of Inraney !” “ It has 
disheartened the last hope of age; and wants nothing but 
time and apathy to change this healthful land into a char. 


nel-house.” 


But let us take breath—for—in the same breath—the 
Orator says, that this same “ worm” holds out such 


.* tempting hopes”; such “ visionary realms” as may 


possibly incline us to change our old hopes for these new 
ones—so that, however the blood of infancy may be in- 
fected by such reading's !—at least, old age is lett achoice 
of hopes. | 


Now, to go on with the feats of this “*‘ worm”—It can 
“© undermine the great mound raised by the Almighty 
for the protection of humanity”! and * pour forth such 
a deluge of fiery lava, as will roll over, and wither” —— 
even the wigs in Westminster Hall—unless it should be 
frightened at the sight of them—and (hear, and suppress 
your astonishment if you can) it will make man (not the 
Orator) ** depose his God” !!! 


that he would not even be spoken to—as has been proved by recent 
experiment—since which important and happy discovery, it has been 
determined to throw open all the jails in the Kingdom, that by dis- 
persing the Gibier de potence throughout the country an effectyal 
stop may be put to the progress of vice, immorality, and irreligion. 











A) 


-. Yet despair not, astounded reader,—mark the saving 
clause !—‘* Providence (it so happens) is neither deact nor 
asleep.” —All these terrible things are but for a moment. 
After all this fuss—the worm is impotent! It has but a 
moment’s strength—‘* The Almighty’s vengeance blazes 
upon the wall,” aad down goes its pride at once!—That 
is to say, afier the lawyers have had a slap at it—but, by 
no means, without their assistance—No, no!—And now 
Religion has got into a law-suit (by the way, will she fare 
better in Westminster Hall, than in the Fleet Street Tem- 
ple?) who knows but she may next be favoured with a 
suit in Chancery ! After which, if she haye enough left 


to subsist upon, she will be more lucky than suitors in 
general. | 


But the Orator will not be ** swindled out of his soul _ 
or out of the Book that is to save his soul—which is the 
same thing.—And a valuable book it must certainly be, 


oy with allits ambiguity,” if it have such power. 
But, oh! doleful bathos ! 
It is ts well authenticated as any heathen story” /!] 


* It may, indeed, be nothing but delusion”! but then 
the Orator is contented to cheat himself in good company ! 


Surely his Old Friend, whom, till now, he seems to 
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nel-house.” 


But let us take breath—for—in the same breath—the 
Orator says, that this same ‘‘ worm” holds out such 
- tempting hopes”; such “ visionary realms” as may 
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that he would not even be spoken to—as has been proved by recent 
experiment—since which important and happy discovery, it has been 
determined to throw open all the jails in the Kingdom, that by dis- 
persing the Gibier de potence throughout the eountry an effectpal 
stop may be put to the progress of vice, immorality, and irreligion, 
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Yet despair not; astounded reader,—mark the saving 
clause !—** Providence (it so happens) is neither dead nor 
asleep.”—All these terrible things are but for a moment. 
After all this fuss—the worm is impotent! It has but a 
moment’s strength—‘* The Almighty’s vengeance blazes 
upon the wall,” aad down goes its pride at once! —That 
is to say, afier the lawyers have had a slap at it—but, by 
no means, without their assistance—No, no!—And now 
Religion has got into a law-suit (by the way, will she fare 
better in Westminster Hall, than in the Fleet Street Tem- 
ple?) who knows but she may next be favoured with a 
suit in Chancery ! After which, if she haye enough left 


to subsist upon, she will be more lucky than suitors in 
general. | 


But the Orator will not be ** swindled out of his soul!” 
or out of the Book that is to save his soul—which is the 
same thing.—And a valuable book it must certainly be, 


with all its ambiguity,” if it have such power. 
But, oh! doleful bathos ! 
“ It is ts well authenticated as any heathen story” /!] 


“ It may, indeed, be nothing but delusion”! but then 
the Orator is contented to cheat himself in good company ! 


Surely his Old Friend, whom, till now, he seems to 
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have thought dead or asleep, begins fo rub his eyes, and 
to whisper the Adyocate in the ear, for he continues— 
Should Hell (or the Devil) assail him—-scoif him; scory 
him; be angry with, or laugh at him, he will console 
himself with ‘* the lovely “aberrations” of his new 


élients. 


It will be observed that there is a great provision of Irs 
in the Orator’s Speech—but what is Law without an Ir? 
—‘‘ much virtue in an Ir,”—Could it be supposed the 
Advocate would turn a “ rebel-worm”—I beg his par- 
don, a rebel duminary, and desert the ‘* glorious wzcer- 


tainty’ of the profession? 


Yet with all my admiration of the miraculously meta- 
phorical powers of the Orator, I cannot help recommend- 
ing his attention to the Horatian rvle—** ne sutor ultra 


erepidam.” 


The gaudy baubles he so thickly lays on, 
but ill accerd with the modest garb of the Religion of 
Humility. He had better stick to the good old cause, 
and leave Religion to the guidance of the Spirit that in- 
spires it—unless he thinks it incompetent to its defence. 
He appears somewhat awkward, and out of his element, 
when, asa fee-less volunteer he attempts to soar into the 
upper regions, and, with the torch of his eloquence, 


would light the Seraph on her way. It is, as if a link boy 


should volunteer his services to the Sun. 
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It: is true, this is an age of wonders, yet who would 
ever have thought, that the Bar would turn tail upon its 
old Patron ?—to whom it is indebted for nine-tenths of the 
grounds of its squabulations—its Briefs—and its Fees— 
Well might the Judge * turn pale” at such an instance of 


forensic ingratitude! 


However—as tle case now stands—it seems a moot 
point, whether we are to besaved by a Pleader, or damned 


by a * Pediar es 


P, S.—I most humbly conceive, that were the 
Professors of Christianity to shew, by their actions, 
that they really do believe what they profess to believe 
—Were we no longer to sce Drunken Chiistians ; 
Gluttonous Christians; Cursing and Swearing Christians ; 
Covetous Christians; Tricking Christians; Back-biting 
Christians ; Unroreivinc Christians! RevenGceruL 
Christians! Persecutine Christians! UNcHARITABLE 
Christians! PROUD CHRISTIANS!!!—nor any but 
Rear Christians. —Thus, indeed, “ furnishing a practical 


panegyric’’* on the pure precepts they so LOUDLY PRO- 


* Three years imprisonment and a fine of £1500, for uttering the 
“delirious ravings” of « impracticable madness,” its “ a practical pa, 
negyric” on mercy, not to be parallelled at Rome, in Spain, or at Con- 
stantinople ; at which places, a San benito, or the bowstring would have 
been the culprit’s lot. In ancient Rome, if any feilow had called 
Apollo alimper, or Venus a fright, he would have been treated with a 
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Fess; ont Religion would be in: no danger from the at- 


tacks of any assailants—nor even from the Defences of its 


most oratorioal Defenders. 


leap from the Tarpean Rock. To have said, “ Go, and sin no more ;"~ 
or, rather, Go, and be afool no more, would have mortified the reptile 
too’severely; and to have sent him to the Temple of Reason in St. 
George’s Fields, would have been dangerous. He might have wormed 
himself into the good graces of the inmates, and muddled their iutellec- 
taal tank,.—Nothing could be more wise than his present disposal, 
since it is found that the Bar, and the Bar’d are equally incormp- 
tible, . ‘ 
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